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Argen Singh, extension officer in Rhoti Chhanan village, India, shows the difference between a single 
fluff of the row-planted Indo-U.S. cotton (left) and the broadcast-sown local variety. 
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Point Four in India 


Chester Bowles 


NYONE in Asia who watches Point Four in action soon comes to a 

challenging realization. Point Four is no mere program, however bold 
and new. Potentially, it is a revolutionary concept. If we understand 
it, and nourish it, Point Four may go down in history as the most im- 
portant single idea of our generation, the counter-revolutionary movement 
with which world communism could not cope. 


Arnold J. Toynbee recently suggested that our age will be remembered 
“not for its horrifying crimes or its astonishing inventions but because it 
is the first age since the dawn of history in which mankind dared to believe 
it practicable to make the benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human race.” Most thoughtful people who have lived and worked in Asia 
will agree with him. To the hundreds of millions of long oppressed people 
here, the new surging conviction that a better life is somehow attainable 
has deep revolutionary significance. It is the driving force and ferment 
that is changing the face of Asia, and which may change it even more 
profoundly in the coming years. 


In cooperation with effective, progressive Asian governments, Point 
Four can offer these millions the hope of a better life, and the tools and 
encouragement to achieve it. It can guide their energies away from ex- 
plosive frustration, and into tangible opportunities for advancement — 
bigger crops, more schools, literacy, tube wells, better plows, healthier 
children, and relief from smallpox and malaria. 


Point Four, in other words, intelligently administered and adequately 
financed, can help accomplish a dynamic, bloodless, non-Communist 
revolution from poverty, hunger, disease and ignorance. It is little wonder 
that this program is vigorously berated by Communist agitators who know 
better than many of us the almost unlimited positive possibilities of this 
down-to-earth, bullock-and-plow approach to mankind’s problems. 


Point Four is a tremendous challenge. America, with her vast resources, 
is the only country that could undertake it. But Point Four is also a great 
responsibility. We must clearly understand how this dynamic concept 
must blend with the indigenous forces with which it works, and the awaken- 


Cuester Bowes, American Ambassador to India, signed the Point Four Agreement between 
India and the United States with Prime Minister Nehru in January 1951. This article is reprinted 
from THe New York Times Macaztne for November 16, 1952. 
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ing drive for human betterment which is 
rapidly arousing the billion people who 
live in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas. There are several points that will 
bear constant repetition. 


First, we must realize that Point Four 
is not a ready-made program that can 
be exported neatly wrapped. complete 
with a guarantee to cure the economic 
and social ills of backward countries. 
The objectives of Point Four can, how- 
ever, be simply stated: the conquest of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance through 
the democratic use of modern tools and 
technical assistance. 

These broad objectives, however, must 
be worked out in specific terms for each 
country; and the specific program must 
be individually tailored to the country, 
to its economy, to its customs and cul- 
ture, and to its government. In some 
countries, which have adequate food 
supplies and a reasonable supply of for- 
eign exchange, the Point Four program 
can be limited to the loan of carefully 
chosen technicians, and advisory com- 
missions. In others, a far larger capital 
investment will be required. 


Second, we must recognize that Point 
Four is not a charity basket program, 
but an approach to human betterment 
based on the most modern principle of 
social work — self-help. This approach, 
although sometimes slow and frustrat- 
ing, is the only enduring way. For 
unless the people themselves participate, 
unless they see how by their own efforts, 
plus a little outside help in money and 
materials, they can build a better future, 
the advances gained will never take 
root, but will eventually lapse in apathy. 


Third, in each country Point Four 
must encourage the broadest possible 
attack on human problems. A limited 
number of Point Four developments 
carried to a high standard of perfection 


PROJECT . 
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At the geographic center of the Bhadson 
Extension Project area, where road and canal 
meet, is the first map most of the region's 
farmers have ever seen. On it are the 139 
villages of the project, among the first of 
India’s half-a-million to feel the impact of the 
new development program. Villagers going to 
and from market locate their homes on the 
map, and discuss the improvements—planned 
and underway—which are indicated on it. 


will accomplish far less than a larger 
number which touches more people, 
stirs them to activity in their own be- 
half, and gives constructive help to the 
universal drive for advancement. What 
is needed is not model hospitals, model 
schools and model farms, but a mass 
attack on the problems of public health, 
literacy, agriculture, and of stimulation 
of local industry, built solidly on the 
participation of the people themselves— 
and as many of them as possible. 


Fourth, we should not embark on a 
Point Four program in the naive belief 
that it will enable us to buy favors in 
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the recipient countries or even to win 
their gratitude. Indeed, the principal 
reason why some underdevelopeu coun- 
tries hesitate to accept American assist- 
ance is the fear that we may attempt to 
use Point Four to curb their newly won 
freedom or to influence their national 
policies. 

There is only one basis on which 
America and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries can grow closer together, and that 
is an honest, mutual desire to build a 
more secure and freer world. If democ- 
racy succeeds in India, Japan, Indo- 
nesia, Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and other Asian, African, 
and South American countries, every 
American will have increased reason to 
hope for a better existence for himself 
and for his children. 

If we cannot be satisfied with this 
great objective; if we insist on sub- 
servient gratitude and return favors; 
our efforts are doomed to abysmal, 


TCA extension adviser Perry Jameson tells the 
farmers assembled before the new Bhadson 
cooperative, "By myself, with only my own 
hands, there is not a great deal that | can do. 
But if we all put our hands together, we can 
do whatever needs to be done." 


tragic failure. We will have lost not 
only the hundreds of millions of Asians 
and Africans who wanted to be our 
friends, but also the hope of a blood- 
less, democratic revolution. 

India, with one-sixth of the world’s 
population, has the most inclusive and 
largest of all Point Four programs, and 
here during the past year we have been 
trying to put some of these precepts into 
practice. The program that has emerged 
illustrates clearly the problems and the 
challenge of bringing the tools of self- 
help to a nation whose long oppressed 
millions are on the march in a revolu- 
tion toward a more hopeful economic 
and social future. 


India’s Five Year Plan 


India’s economic difficulties in con- 
trast with those of some other unde- 
veloped countries start with a chronic 
shortage of agricultural products. Each 
year the Indian Government must spend 
some $600 million in foreign exchange 
in the United States, Canada, Australia 
and other foreign countries to purchase 
the food necessary to maintain the diet 
of the Indian people at its present inade- 
quate levels. Additional millions must 
be spent to purchase foreign cotton to 
keep India’s great textile mills operating 
full time in supplying India’s needs. 

Thus, India’s Five Year Plan 
(launched in 1951 with the target date 
for completion April 1, 1956) concen- 
trates largely on increased food produc- 
tion. If the objectives of this plan are 
met, India by 1956 will not only be able 
to raise her own food and cotton, but 
actually to improve the average diet of 
her people. Then the $600 million now 
spent by the Indian Government each 
year to purchase wheat, rice, and cotton 
in the world markets can be used to 
expand Indian steel production, to mod- 


ernize India’s transportation system and 
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to speed India’s industrial development. 
Our Point Four program in India has 
been specifically tailored to help that 
objective. 

The first Point Four agreement be- 
tween India and the United States. 
which was signed last January | 1952] 
in New Delhi by Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru the writer of this 
article, established so-called Indo- 
American Development Fund to which 
the U.S. contributed $54,000,000. An 
additional $45.000.000 was made avail- 
able by Congress in June [1952]. The 
Indians are contributing nearly double 
this amount, much of which comes from 
the sale of grain purchased by the In- 
dian Government in 1951 and 1952 
under the loan agreement with the 


and 


United States. 

The American dollars are used to pay 
for the services of American technicians 
and to purchase equipment, supplies 
and services outside India. The Indian 
funds are required to pay for Indian 


labor, for materials available here in 
India, and for transportation within 
India. In the last several months eleven 
specific projects have been agreed to by 
the two governments. All of these pro- 
jects are now under way. 


Community development 


The most dramatic and potentially the 
most far-reaching effort under the Indo- 
American agreement is the so-called 
“Community Development Program.” 
This program calls for a_ village-to- 
village attack on poverty, disease and 
illiteracy, which eventually will cover 
all of India. 

On October 2, the birthday of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, father of Indian freedom, 
work was started in fifty-five areas which 
include more than 16,000 villages and 
eleven million people in twenty-eight 
states. Each village will be covered by 


Traditional irrigation device of the Ghaniwal 
region is the animal-driven "Persian wheel,” 
capable of pumping shallow well water at a 
rate to irrigate about half an acre daily. Vil- 
lage backsmiths, provided with more metal, 
with the aid of the Indo-U.S. technical coopera- 
tion agreement, are making this irrigation 
equipment at an increasing rate. The water 
wheel is geared to a horizontal wheel which in 
turn is turned by a camel as here, or by a 
pair of oxen. Once started on his circling and 
having been blind-folded, a camel will con- 
tinue for many hours, believing that he is 
still being driven. 


A new well, financed in part by the govern- 
ment and built by a far-seeing farmer, enables 
thirty-three acres of newly-cleared land to be 
‘brought under cultivation. 
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a complete agricultural and _ public 
health extension service. To boost their 
food production, the villagers will be 
provided with improved plows, fertil- 
izer, and in many sections additional 
water from new wells and expanded 
irrigation projects. 

Sanitation and malaria control pro- 
jects will be started. Literacy classes 
and primary schools will be organized 
in all villages. Roads will be built. 
Village industries will be developed and 
expanded. 

The villagers themselves will provide 
free labor for community improvements. 
roads, and school buildings. Fertilizer 
and irrigation water will be paid for by 
the villagers from added production. 

If everything goes according to plan 
each area should be self-supporting with 
substantially higher levels of food pro- 
duction within three or four years. 
Thereafter, pilot study experience indi- 
cates that these community areas will 


continue to offer expanding opportuni- 
ties for the villagers, financed by the 
increase in agricultural production and 
village industries. 

The opening of the first fifty-five 
community area projects was an excit- 
ing event. With Mrs. Bowles and our 


two younger children I attended the 
dedication of the community area at 
Alipore, twelve miles from Delhi. 

Twenty-two thousand villagers were 
gathered from miles around. Men, 
women and children were dressed in 
their best and most colorful clothes. 
Some had walked. Others had come by 
camels, bullock carts and on donkeys. 

Under a scorching sun Prime Min- 
ister Nehru spoke to a hushed crowd: 
“The work which has started here today 
spells the revolution about which some 
people have been shouting for so long. 
This is not a revolution based on chaos 
and the breaking of heads, but on a sus- 
tained effort to eradicate poverty. This 
is no time for speeches. We must make 
India great by our toil.” 

The three-year cost of these fifty-five 
community projects will be $8.6 million 
in American aid and several times that 
amount in Indian Government funds. 
Without this investment, both American 
and Indian, the task would be impos- 
sible. But dollars and rupees alone can 
never do the job. Equally important is 
the spirit and dedication of the village 
workers, specialists in soil conservation, 
irrigation, engineering, sanitation and 
literacy, and the project administrators. 


One of the godfathers of the 
new school in Murmadia is 
Sindewahi trainee J. P. Nema. 
Here he takes over the class 
from the regular teacher to 
tell the students about one of 
the local vegetable plants. Un- 
like the oldtime teachers who 
use the lecture method, he 
squats down so that he does 
not tower over his pupils and 
invites them to take turns in 
handling the plant. 
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For months these dedicated young 
men and women have been undergoing 
training in all parts of India, many of 
them in schools established by the Ford 
Foundation, which is doing magnificent 
work in this part of the world. Three 
thousand village workers will be needed 
for the first fifty-five projects alone, plus 
many hundreds of specialists. 

Present plans call for the opening of 
fifty-five new projects next spring, with 
150 more in the fiscal year that starts 
next June. If the Indian Government 


can hold to that schedule and if Amer- 
ican aid is forthcoming, 50,000,000 
Indian villagers, more than the entire 
population of France, will begin to see 
a new kind of world opening up before 
them by the spring of 1954. And if the 


pace can be maintained, all of India can 
be covered by 1960. 

What it will take is the continual de- 
termination of the Indian Government, 
the rapid organization of training cen- 
ters and a reasonable amount of Ameri- 
can assistance to help cover the costs of 
materials, equipment and service. 


Malaria can be beaten 


A second project of the Indo-American 
fund is the control of malaria. The In- 
dian Ministry of Health and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation estimate that there 
are more than 80,000,000 cases of ma- 
laria in India each year, with the total 
number of deaths due directly to ma- 
laria running at a little over 1,000,000. 

It is further estimated that malaria 


Murmadia, Madhya Pradesh. A new community-wide campaign to keep the village neat begins 
in the yard of the newly-built school, where the children carefully tend their garden. The thorn 
hedge is to keep tigers and wild boars out of the school grounds. 
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reduces the total production of Indian 
cultivators by some 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent annually. In several parts of India 
I have seen crops rotting in the fields 
because the malaria-ridden villagers did 
not have the strength to harvest them. 
Translated into food grains, this loss 
over the whole country represents more 
than one-half the entire Indian food 
deficit each year. 

Malaria’s annual toll in India is 
wholly needless. If the present malaria- 
control program of the Indian Govern- 
ment, with Point Four support, goes 
through, the experts assure us that the 
total number of malaria cases of July, 
1956, will be “substantially below a 
million,” with the number of deaths 
reduced correspondingly. It is difficult 
for anyone who has not lived in Asia 
to understand the revolutionary impli- 
cations of such an achievement. 

The cost of this entire program will 
amount to only $22 million in American 
funds and a similar amount in Indian 
rupees. The dollars will be spent for 
DDT, jeeps, trucks and spray guns. The 
Indian expenditures will go for the 
malaria control teams, transportation. 
gasoline and materials purchased here 
in India. 

Malaria control teams are now being 
trained in all parts of India. Eventually 
there will be 3,000 individuals trained 
in this work. Each village which has 
been affected by malaria will be sprayed 
from one to three times each year with 
DDT. Stagnant pools within a mile of 
each village will also be sprayed. 

Since there are more than 500,000 
villages in India, this is a back-breaking 
job. But the program is well started 
and if only financial support is forth- 
coming from America the goals can be 
readily reached. 

The dramatic story of malaria control 
in India offers an interesting answer 


The Ghaggar feeder canal, many generations 

old, meets the main Sirhind canal behind these 

hand-operated metal gates in the heart of 
the Bhadson project area. 


to those who say “but if you wipe out 
disease then there are even more mouths 
to feed and people get hungrier and 
hungrier!” What these pessimistic in- 


dividuals forget is that people are born 
with brains and backs and strong right 


arms as well as with stomachs! Once 
malaria is eliminated in India and all 
cultivators are able to do their full day 
of work in the fields, the increase in 
production will be far more than suf- 
ficient to feed the men, women and 
children who otherwise might have died. 


Irrigation 


Another major part of the Point Four 
effort in India is irrigation. There is no 
reason why India, with its all-year-round 
growing climate, should not be one of 
the most fertile agricultural regions in 
the world, with food production far 
more than it is today. In almost every 
section of India enough rain falls each 
year to grow ample crops. The problem 
lies in the fact that nine-tenths of this 
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rain falls during the relatively brief 
monsoon period and rushes off in floods. 

In order to meet this problem India 
already has created far more irrigated 
land than any other nation on earth — 
a total of more than 50 million acres. 
However, lack of water for irrigation 
purposes in the periods of the year 
when water is most needed is still the 
greatest single stumbling block to in- 
creased food production. 


Great irrigration projects 


To help solve this problem India has 
embarked in the last two or three years 
on the greatest river valley and_ irri- 
gation program in the history of the 
world. The great dams at Bhakra- 
Nangal, Damodar and Hirakud alone 
will irrigate a total of nearly 7,000,000 
acres by 1956, and there are many 
smaller projects. In addition, there are 
programs to expand present irrigation 
works, deepen present wells and to dig 
tube wells to a depth of from 150 to 
300 feet each of which will irrigate 400 
acres. 


Point Four engineers are working 


As part of the battle against 
malaria, the state government 
has organized a number of 
three-man teams of paid work- 
ers, who see to it that each 
of a hundred villages in their 
assigned territory is DDT- 
sprayed three times. Here, a 
Sindewahi trainee helps to 
train a village volunteer in the 
use of DDT spray equipment. 
The spray must be heavy 
enough to stay on the mud 
walls — but not so heavy that 
it can cake and drop off. The 
DDT film kills mosquitoes as 
they light on the walls. 


side by side with Indian engineers in 
all phrases of the expanded irrigation 
work, including the Damodar and Hira- 
kud projects. A day at Damodar or 
Hirakud is an exciting and a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. Indian work- 
men who a year ago had never seen a 
riveting machine are skillfully putting 
together great steel structures. Modern 
equipment under the direction of young 
Indian engineers, whom our Point Four 
people declare to be among the best 
in the world, is pouring concrete and 
digging great irrigation channels, one 
of which is deep enough and wide 
enough to float the battleship Missouri! 

The Point Four program also calls 
for the digging of nearly 3,000 tube 
wells in the next two years. These tube 
wells, for the most part, will be coop- 
eratively owned by the farmers and in 
themselves will make possible the pro- 
duction of some half million tons of 
additional food grains annually. 

I should add that the United States 
investment in these irrigation programs 
is only a small fraction of the expendi- 
tures of the Indian Government. Irri- 
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gation takes 30 per cent of the total 
Indian federal budget! 

There are many other phases of the 
Point Four effort here in India. Fer- 
tilizer is being imported to increase 
agricultural output. Steps are being 
taken, through Point Four, to provide 
for the expansion of India’s own fer- 
tilizer industry. 

A fisheries team is opening up ex- 
citing new opportunities for off-shore 
fishing, which could add millions of 
pounds of food proteins annually to the 
Indian diet. 

Steel is being provided to local black- 
smiths for the manufacture of plows 
and other simple tools. 

Assistance is being given to reforesta- 
tion work, locust control and a study of 
Indian soil to determine the choice of 
crops and the best use of fertilizer. In 
addition, nearly 200 young Indians are 
going to the United States for technical 
training which will help them to play 
a great role in building a new and 
democratic India. 

This, then, is the story of Point Four 
in India. 


At first India, like many other 
countries, was inclined to mistrust our 
motives, to assume that our only pur- 
pose in assisting them through the Point 
Four effort was to fasten a steely grip 
upon their economy and their freedom. 
Gradually these suspicions are dying out 
through the patient efforts of Point 
Four technicians working side by side 
with their Indian associates. More and 
more to the people of Asia and other 
underdeveloped countries Point Four is 
coming to represent the best in America. 


The Eighty-third Congress will be 
asked to provide additional Point Four 
funds to carry on and to expand the 
programs which [ have described. It is 
doubtful that any decision made by this 
newly elected Congress will be of greater 
or more far-reaching significance. 

If we have the courage and the im- 
agination to grasp this opportunity, 
history may recall that 1953 was the 
turning point in the age-old struggle 
to build, through democratic means. a 
world of expanding opportunity and 
freedom for all men. 
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Unesco Meets in Bangkok 


N the new auditorium building 
| of Thailand’s Ministry of Edu- 

cation at Bangkok the Unesco 
meeting of Experts on Exchange 
of Persons was officially opened 
on December 15, 1952. With the 
flags of the United Nations wav- 
ing in the brilliant sunshine it 
was a gala affair attended by the 
principal educational officials of 
the host country. 

In his welcoming speech on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government, 
Minister of Education General M. 
Phromyothi expressed his belief 
that the conference would con- 
tribute toward lasting peace in 
the world—the main objective of 
Thailand and the United Nations. 
He stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was in harmony with his 
Government’s policy to encourage 
Thai students to study abroad in 
order that they might on their 
return make use of the knowledge 
gained in foreign study for the 
benefit of their country. He said 
that he was trying to obtain as 
many scholarships as possible for 
both students and teachers to study 
abroad. “I used to think that if this 
country were able to send the whole 
population of 18 millions abroad for 
further studies, that would certainly be 
of tremendous value to this country,” 
he added. 

Representatives were present from 
Afghanistan, Australia, Cambodia, 
Egypt, France, India, Japan, Laos, New 


KennetH HOo.vanp represented the United 
States at the Unesco meeting in Bangkok at 
the invitation of the State Department. 


Kenneth Holland 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


Imperial Palace, Bangkok 


Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Sweden, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. There were also 
observers from the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, and 
Point Four, U.N. and other technical 
assistance programs in that region. The 
Thai staff members, who made all the 
arrangements for the conference and 
were so generous of their time in at- 
tending meetings, providing secretarial, 
translation and other services, were 
members of the National Commission 
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for Unesco of Thailand and came 
primarily from the External Relations 
Division of the Ministry of Education. 

Unesco was represented by William 
D. Carter, head of the Exchange of 
Persons Service; P. T. Orata, head of 
the Technical Assistance Fellowship 
Unit, and A. J. Elliott, head of the 
Information and Research Unit of the 
Exchange of Persons Service. 

The following officers were elected: 
chairman, Luang Svastisarn  Sastra- 
buddhi of Thailand; vice chairman, 
Mustafa Aamer of Egypt; Rapporteur, 
Sixten Heppling of Sweden. 


Dissemination yf information 


The first discussion — on the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
on international fellowship and training 
programs—centered primarily on Unes- 
co's publication, STUDY ABROAD. 
This volume was unanimously praised 
as being of great use in the field of 
the exchange of persons. Governments, 
national commissions, and private in- 
stitutions in the various countries were 
urged to develop clearing houses for 
information on international fellowship 
and training schemes. These would be 
helpful not only to the country and 
the region, but of particular assistance 
to the parent organization, Unesco, in 
providing basic information on all types 
of fellowships available throughout the 
world. 

It was recommended that STUDY 
ABROAD, “being a unique publication, 
of the greatest possible value,” should 
not only continue to be published, but 
steps should be taken to develop a 
more effective means for the distribu- 
tion of this volume and other exchange 
of persons publications. 

A discussion of this subject revealed 
a considerable variety in the methods 


of planning and coordinating fellow- 
ship programs in various countries of 
South Asia. Some kind of central co- 
ordination was recommended, partic- 
ularly in the technical assistance pro- 
grams. Unesco will continue to collab- 
orate with governments and national 
commissions of Unesco in helping to 
centralize information. In this connec- 
tion the South Asian representatives 
emphasized the difference in the re- 
quirements of their countries because of 
differing educational levels, and urged 
that this be taken into consideration in 
working out scholarship programs. 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
need for surveys of the technical man- 
power and_ specialized personnel re- 
quirements of the various countries so 
that programs could be directed toward 
meeting these needs. Member countries 
were urged to undertake such surveys. 
This would enable the governments, 
various U.N. agencies, and_ private 
foundations administering fellowship 
programs to work more closely with the 
countries in the selection and training 
of individuals who could be used in 
carrying out the projects being under- 
taken. 


Operation of the Fellowship Program 


In considering the administrative 
steps necessary for the effective opera- 
tion of international fellowship pro- 
grams, the discussion covered (1) the 
academic and other qualifications in 
relation to placement; (2) language 
preparation and orientation of fellows; 
(3) placement of trainees; (4) develop- 
ing of applications for award; (5) co- 
ordination of stipend rates; and (6) 
training of administrators of interna- 
tional fellowship programs. Delegates 
were given an opportunity to comment 
on various suggestions in the Unesco 
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working paper in the light of their 
experience. 

Emphasis was placed on the language 
problem, especially as it applied to 
countries like Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam where the second language was 
French but where many of the students 
would like to have some training in 
English-speaking countries. Some of the 
delegates of the South Asian countries 
pointed out that care should be taken 
in placing trainees from that area be- 
cause of the special needs or problems 
of those countries. The recipient coun- 
tries were warned against giving stu- 
dents from that area an educational 
experience or training not adaptable to 
the level of development of their home- 
lands, 

Considerable time was spent in dis- 
cussing the need for training programs 
for administrators of international fel- 
lowship programs. It was recognized 
that this work required special knowl- 
edge and ability, and that it was not 
possible to do the quality job required 
unless individuals were assigned full 
time to work and were given a chance 
to perfect their knowledge of educa- 
tional and training opportunities in 
other countries and the needs of their 
own. It was suggested that Unesco 
should help provide information and 
instruction that would be of assistance 
to administrators in developing  ex- 
change of persons programs. It was 
also suggested that Unesco continue to 
make available grants to selected ad- 
ministrators of fellowship programs to 
enable them to spend some time with 
the Unesco Secretariat in Paris, study- 
ing the procedures and documentation, 
and observing the exchange of persons 
program in operation. It was also felt 
desirable for Unesco to arrange a train- 
ing course for program administrators 
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in the South Asia area within the next . search, is the day to day evaluation 


year or two. 
Evaluation 


Finally there was a rather long dis- 
cussion of the methods of assessment 
and evaluation of international fellow- 
ship and training schemes. Here there 
was a distinct difference of opinion. On 
the one hand, the representatives of 
the United States and of the Philip- 
pines, as well as members of the Unesco 
Secretariat, felt that exchange programs 
would benefit greatly from an attempt 
to evaluate the results. On the other 
hand, some of the delegates —- especial- 
ly those from the United Kingdom and 
France, felt this would be difficult if 
not impossible that such attempts 
would probably result in a waste of 
time and of money, and might irritate 
the individuals included in the study. 
There was, at first, some misunderstand- 
ing as to the kind of research proposed 
but after long discussion the delegates 
agreed that there were two basic types 
of research. The first, operational re- 
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that executives in any organization 
make of their own work. This, prac- 
tically all the conference members 
agreed, was helpful. The second was 
basic research that would be done by 
a trained social scientist, to learn the 
reactions of students or professors to 
their foreign experience. It was this 
second type of research that some of 
the delegates felt was not a desirable 
activity for Unesco or the member 
States or for private organizations 
working in the field. However, it was 
agreed that Unesco should continue to 
be a clearing house of information on 
operational research and also, to a more 
limited extent, on basic research. 

It was agreed that the report of the 
meeting should include a series of con- 
crete recommendations to Member 
States and to Unesco concerning future 
action in the field of exchange of per- 
sons. This report should include a suf- 
ficient summary of the proceedings to 
make the reasons for the recommenda- 
tions intelligible, but is was decided that 


Thai Ministry of Education: the auditorium where the conference was held 
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the large mass of detailed information 
provided by delegates should in- 
cluded in an Annex to the report, to 
be issued from Paris after the meeting. 

In spite of the many sessions of the 
conference, the delegates were given an 
opportunity to meet many Thais; to see 
some of the beautiful dances of Thai- 
land performed by school children; to 
visit the Royal Palace and the temples, 
and to attend the National Theatre, 
which presents the classical plays of that 
region. We also made a trip by bus to 
the Emperor’s Summer Palace situated 
north of Bangkok, returning by river 
boat. 


Some conclusions 


| believe that this conference was 
well worth the time, effort, and funds 
that wert into it. In the first place, it 
gave the delegates an opportunity to 
become familiar with the exchange of 
persons program of Unesco. Secondly, 
it enabled the staff members of the 
Unesco Secretariat to get first-hand 
reactions of persons actually admin- 
istering the programs in the South 
Asian countries. Third, it provided an 
opportunity for the representatives of 
the fifteen or more participating coun- 
tries to get acquainted, to exchange 
ideas, and to establish a working rela- 
tionship which { am sure will be help- 
ful in the future as exchange programs 
are carried on. 

In the fourth place, the conference 
gave most of us an opportunity while 
in Thailand, as well as en route, to 
meet with the selection committees, Ful- 
bright Foundation members, staff mem- 
bers of ministries of education, and 
cultural attaches, education officers in 
embassies and consulates. It was also 
valuable to me to meet and talk with 
the foreign students, researchers, and 
professors who had spent from one to 


Emperor's Summer Palace. 


four years in the United States, as well 
as American students and _ professors 
studying, teaching or carrying on re- 
search in the various countries I visited. 
In this way it was possible to get the 
reactions of people in the field to the 
whole exchange of persons program, 
and particularly to the services which 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion is providing to both foreigners 
coming to this country and Americans 
going abroad. All these conversations 
shed light on the successes and the 
failures in this very important field. 


Thai students 


Thai students coming to the United 
States have a greater problem of ad- 
justment than is generally realized. 
They come from a country that is main- 
ly agricultural; theirs way of life is 
primarily an Oriental one based on 
their belief in Buddhism and their tra- 
ditional deep respect for their Royal 
Family. Most often they are flown ten 
thousand miles in a few days to a col- 
lege or university in a large city in the 
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United States. They come tense, tired, 
with little chance to practice their Eng- 
lish or to find out a little about the 
country so very different from their 
own, where they will spend a year. No 
wonder that they are confused and ill 
at ease, and that the adjustment period 
often takes from three to six months of 
their precious year! 

People in Thailand familiar with the 
exchange program have made the fol- 
lowing recommendations with which 
I heartily concur: that Thai students be 
placed in colleges away from large cit- 
ies, and in which there is a foreign 
student adviser who can give them the 
time and personal attention they need; 
that sufficient advance notice of fellow- 
ships be given so that students can 
come by ship rather than by air so 
they will have a chance to relax, prac- 
tice their English, and prepare them- 
selves to begin their exchange experi- 
ence: and that grants be made for a 
minimum of two years. With a longer 
period of study, students from Thailand 
will have a chance to look around and 
absorb a little more of what the United 
States has to offer them and there will 
be a greater return on the investment 
necessary to bring them here from 
their home country a distance of 
some ten thousand miles. 


Quality is all-important 


I returned even more firmly con- 


vinced than before that in exchange 
programs quality is far more important 
than quantity; that the qualifications 
of the student, the professor, the re- 
searcher, the teacher, and the kind of 
experience he or she gets should be em- 
phasized rather than the numbers of 
exchanges. The foreign experience of an 
individual can be crucial in his educa- 
tional or professional life. If a program 
is carefully planned; if the participants 
are selected with great care and given 
adequate preparation before they leave 
for their foreign experience; if they are 
given some kind of orientation soon 
after arrival, and are then placed with 
intelligence and discrimination in a 
college, university, training or research 
institution, and are given an oppor- 
tunity to see something of the various 
phases of American life if all this 
is done, then the exchange of persons 
can make a great contribution to the 
improvement of social and economic 
conditions of the participating coun- 
tries. and a real contribution to world 
peace. On the other hand, if this very 
careful job is not done, these exchanges 
may have just the opposite effect. A 
poorly selected, poorly oriented, poorly 
placed individual may return to his 
country embittered and set back in 
terms of his professional or technical 
advancement. Quality should be the 
keynote in exchange of persons pro- 
erams. 
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Technical Cooperation Aspects of the Colombo Plan 
Wendy Hall 


NE of the most serious threats to 
health in Ceylon is the prevalence 
of tuberculosis and chest diseases, 

combined with the lack of knowledge 
and facilities to combat them. Ceylon 
is desperately in need of help from out- 
side in the battle against tuberculosis, 
and she is receiving it through the 
Technical Cooperation Scheme which 
forms part of the Colombo Plan. 

In 1951, a distinguished United King- 
dem thoracic surgeon went to Ceylon 
for two months to advise the Govern- 
ment on the control of tuberculosis. He 
recommended that; a Model 
Unit should be set up in Colombo. 
The Government agreed, and asked for 
a team of experts from Britain who 


The English journalist, Wenpy Hatt, has 
written for a wide range of United Kingdom 
and overseas publications, Her works are also 
well known in the United States, 
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would run the unit and train Ceylonese 
personnel to take it over from them. 

That team, comprising a surgeon, an 
anaesthetist, a physiotherapist, a ward 
nurse and a registrar, is now working 
in Ceylon. It has taken with it some 
of the most modern surgical instru- 
ments and equipment Britain can pro- 
vide, in the use of which it is instruct- 
ing Ceylonese doctors and nurses. At 
the same time, a Ceylonese surgeon, 
who is studying the type of work to be 
done by the unit at the London Chest 
Hospital, has returned to Ceylon with 
the team for six months, to follow its 
work closely, Ceylonese nurses are also 
to be trained in Britain. 

Meanwhile, the cost of setting up the 
Thoracic Unit — apart from the experts 
and equipment provided by the United 
Kingdom —- will be met from funds ob- 
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Australia sent to Ceylon last year under 
the Colombo Plan. The scheme is 
typical of many carried out under the 
plan, illustrating the aim of training 
specialists on the spot, and, in tech- 
nically more advanced countries, of pro- 
viding equipment and machinery and 
demonstrating in practice how it can 
be used. 


One of many 


This is only one of the many schemes, 
now operating in South and Southeast 
Asia. All have in common the objective 
of raising the standard of living in this 
vast area, in countries inside and out- 
side the Commonwealth. It may be by 
attacking disease, or by raising food 
production, or by improving communi- 
cations, or by exploiting natural or 
technical resources, or by increasing 
administrative efficiency. There is no 
question of imposing an over-all devel 
opment program on the area; each 
country has worked out and is imple- 
menting its own program, in which it 
will be assisted according to its partic- 
ular needs. 

When, as a result of the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the Common- 
wealth countries in Colombo in January 
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1950, the Colombo Plan for Coopera- 
tive Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia was conceived, it 
was realized that this great objective 
must be pursued at three levels. The 
countries concerned lacked capital, 
therefore investment must be encour- 
aged: they lacked capital equipment, 
which had mainly to come from out- 
side; and, equally important, they 
lacked technologists and_ technicians, 
from top-flight experts down to foremen 
and skilled workers. Unless these could 
be provided and trained, both from 
within and outside South and Southeast 
Asia, neither capital, nor capital equip- 
ment could be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The intangible knowledge, had 
to go hand in hand with tangible, eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Hence there was set up the Council 
for Technical Cooperation. Its original 
membership comprised Australia, Can- 
ada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, and the United Kingdom. They 
were joined in 195] by Vietnam and 
Cambodia, and in 1952 by Burma and 
Nepal. The council was not set up in 
any spirit of competition with what 
was already being done by the United 
States Point Four scheme and by the 


Mr. Abeyakoon (center) from 
Ceylon studies at the School of 
Metalliferous Mining in Corn- 
wall, England. His visit was 
arranged under the Technical 
Cooperation Scheme of the 
Colombo Plan. 
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Indian mechanics receive in- 

struction from United Kingdom 

technicians at the Austin car 
assembly plant at Madras. 


United Nations Technical Assistance 


Program; it was rather recognized that 
the problems were so immense that a 
further cooperative effort was justified: 
and throughout the two years’ existence 
of the Colombo Plan, the closest rela- 
tions with the other two programs have 
been maintained, to avoid overlapping 


and duplication. The council equally 
stressed that assistance would be mu- 
tual; the countries of Southeast Asia 
would receive help from the other Com- 
monwealth countries, but they would 
also be able to help each other. 


At Four Levels 


Technical cooperation takes place at 
four levels. Experts are sent to the Co- 
lombo Plan countries from Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom, and are exchanged among 
the Asian countries themselves; facil- 
ities for training and further study are 
offered by all the larger countries on 
the council; missions leave Asia to study 
conditions in other Commonwealth 
countries; and much is being done to 
develop technical institutions within the 
area, so that an increasing proportion 
of training can be done locally. 

Hence many of the experts who go 
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to take up posts in the Colombo Plan 
countries are teachers with the highest 
qualifications who will train others to 
teach. For instance, the United King- 
dom has sent to East Pakistan Professor 
H. E. Shortt, formerly professor of 
medical protozoology in London Uni- 
versity and director of the Department 
of Parasitology in the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

Canada has made available the serv- 
ices of Dr. C. P. McRostie, professor 
of agriculture at Ontario Agricultural 
College, who has become head of the 
Department of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, and Dr. C. F. Bentley, 
professor of soils at the University of 
Alberta, who is now Director of Soil 
Conservation in Ceylon. 

On the other hand, many technicians, 
such as flood control experts, printing 
factory managers, cable planning offi- 
cers, and orthopedic surgeons, have 
gone to the Colombo Plan countries to 
handle a particular project; but inevit- 
ably those who work with them will 
profit by their knowledge. 


Advanced Training 


Experts go to the Colombo Plan coun- 
tries only at the request of the govern- 
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ments concerned; at the trainee level 
there is a two-way traffic of requests 
and offers. The requests cover an enor- 
mous range, but are limited, by the 
scheme, to those forms of training 
which will further the aims of the Co- 
lombo Plan. Important among them 
are requests for the advanced training 
of engineers, chemists, communications 
technicians, medical personnel, factory 
administrators, public health and ad- 
ministrative officers, and people con- 
cerned in all branches of food produc- 
tion. 

An example illustrates how the train- 
ing scheme works. The Government of 
India requested the United Kingdom to 
give training facilities to a group of 


factory inspectors, pointing out that, 


% 
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with the rapid development of manu- 
factures in India, they needed a wider 
knowledge of factory legislation, welfare 
and safety regulations. Britain’s Min- 
istry of Labor was asked to draw up a 
program for the group; it arranged that 
its members should spend some time in 
the Factory Division of the Ministry, 
hearing lectures and taking part in con- 
ferences, and should visit as many dif- 
ferent factories as possible. The pro- 
gram in this case was left fairly flexible, 
so that it could be adjusted as far as 
possible to the needs of the trainees. 

In other cases, the programs are sent 
to the requesting governments in ad- 
vance, to ensure that they meet the re- 
quirements of the trainees. After four 
months’ stay in Britain, the factory in- 
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Tractors made in England and assembled in India by Indian mechanics under tuition of United 
Kingdom technicians, are demonstrated for farmers in Ceylon. 
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spectors return to their duties of ad- 
ministering and enforcing factory legis- 
lation in India, with a broader knowl- 
edge of how these problems are already 
being tackled and met. 

In other Commonwealth countries 
similar courses have been arranged. 

Up to September 30, 1952, requests 
had been received under the Technical 
Cooperation Scheme. for 289 experts, 
and for training facilities for 1,372 
persons, not only from the countries in 
the Commonwealth, but also from 
Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, and 


Thailand. 
Combined Assistance 


Of particular importance under the 
Colombo Plan are those projects in 


which capital, equipment, and technical 


help are provided simultaneously. Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand are 
jointly setting up and equipping an ex- 
perimental livestock farm in the Punjab 
and providing the personnel to run it 
for a period until others are sufficiently 
experienced to take over from them. 
Canada is helping to improve the Cey- 
lon fisheries by providing trawlers, re- 
frigeration plants, and experts. A senior 
inspector of the United Kingdom Min- 
istry of Education has been to Pakistan 
to discuss the supply of equipment for 
five new technical high schools and to 
investigate how far local teachers will 
need to be trained in the use of the 
equipment. 

Similar instances of combined assist- 
ance could be recorded in almost every 
Cclombo Plan country — but in no case 
is this type of assistance given without 
exhaustive prior discussions with the 
government concerned, in order to en- 
sure that machinery, equipment, and 
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Plant testing at an agricultural station in Ma- 
laya helps to bring about better methods of 
cultivation, better seeds to raise production. 


training are as suitable as they can be 
to local conditions. 

Now, in 1953, the Colombo Plan and 
the Technical Cooperation Scheme are 
reaching full momentum. Both are plan- 
ned to extend to 1957; no one can yet 
forecast what will have been achieved 
by that time. But the practical enthu- 
siasm with which all the countries par- 
ticipating have embarked en the scheme 
suggests that much will have been done 
to set going a vast movement by which 
the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia will not only be able to arrest 
the decline in their living standards, 
but lay the foundations of solid im- 
provement in the future. 
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German Exchanges, Before and After Fulbright 


HAT educators and students in pres- 
T ent day western Germany are re- 

sponding with vigor to the impact 
of the very extensive but primarily one- 
directional exchange program conduct- 
ed by HICOG and the United States 
Department of State there can be little 
doubt. In June, when the 906 students, 
specialists, and “teen agers” presently 
in the United States return to the West 
German Republic, the number of Ger- 
mans who since the close of the war 
can claim some phase of an American 
educational experience will stand at 
well over 8,000. These figures which 
could be swelled even more by includ- 
ing the various trainees and visitors 
sponsored through other Government 
and private agencies are far in excess 
of the modest number of American 
students and faculty members in Ger- 
many today: it is therefore easy to 
understand that one principal reaction 
to the program has been a desire for 
a genuine two-way exchange and for 
greater independence on the part of 
German organizations cooperating with 
the work. 

On the optimistic side, the opening 
of the new German Fulbright program 
will soon bring more qualified Ameri- 
cans into close personal contact with 
the German people, while the Fulbright 
Commission itself will provide the 
machinery for Germar. participation in 
policy planning. But barring political 
miracles this will scarcely solve the 
problems that invariably arise through 
extended occupation, economic uncer- 


James D. Kune, director of the Institute’s 
Washington Office, has recently returned from 
a visit to Germany. 
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Members of the German Government sponsored 
survey of West German education on the steps 
of the Rathaus in Bonn. Left to right: Pro- 
fessor Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Frau Gertrude Thiry, Auswartiges Amt, 
Bonn; Professor Arthur R. Hogue, Indiana Uni- 
versity; James D. Kline, IIE; Rev. John Quasten, 
Catholic University of America; Professor Eve- 
rett S. Wallis, Princeton University; Professor 
André Cournand, New York University; Pro- 
fessor Stuart C. Northrop, Yale University. 


tainties in an artificially divided coun- 
try, and the whole tragic conflict be- 
tween east and west. Such factors will 
influence both the function and effect 
of German-American educational ex- 
changes in the same measure that they 
have influenced all other phases of Ger- 
man rehabilitation and_ reorientation. 

Excluding the various U. S. Govern- 
ment offices there exist in postwar 
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Germany at least six organizations 


which in some measure have been con- 
cerned with educational exchanges in 
the past and which will presumably 
desire to play some role in future de- 
velopment. Listed in the order of active 
participation these include 


(1) the 


Bonn headquarters of the Deutscher Akade- 
mischer Austauschdienst. 


German Foreign Office itself, together 


Cultural Ministries in the 
Linder, (2) the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst, (3) the 
Rektorenkonferenz, (4) the Verband 
Deutscher Studentenschaften, (5) the 
Internationale Rat fiir Jugendselbsthilfe, 
and (6) the Forschungsgemeinschaft. 

This listing does not include the 
several groups within the various uni- 
versities and technical institutes that 
have interested themselves in educa- 
tional exchanges, most of them on 
a direct and private basis. Nor does it 
include the Fulbright Commission itself 
which — with its five German and five 
American members — now becomes the 
most strategic if not the most important 
group of all and which faces the delicate 
task of interpreting the new program 


with the 
German 


in Germany and bridging the gap be- 
tween the earlier HICOG-State Depart- 
ment control and the present joint 
German-American administration. 
Since the members of the commission 
serve on a voluntary basis and repre- 
sent widely separate sections of West 
Germany they can scarcely be expected 
to meet in Bonn with any frequency; 
a burden of responsibility thus falls 
on the chairman, Samuel A. Lynch, 
Chief of Exchanges Division, HICOG, 
and to an even greater extent on John 
F. Mead, newly-elected executive direc- 
tor. Interestingly enough the latter 
post, which at present is the only sal- 
aried position attached to the com- 
mission, is filled by an American upon 
the unanimous request of the German 
members, who are acutely conscious 
of the problems involved and who are 
aware also of the value of working 
under American guidance at least 
through the organizational period. It 
in no way implies that the German 
voices of Secretary of State Walter 
Hallstein, Rector Magnificus Erwin 
Feus of Gottingen, and Theodor Klaus- 
er, director of the Deutscher Akadem- 
ischer Austauschdienst — all members 
of the Fulbright Commission — will 
not be heard with considerable reso- 
nance as future occasions may demand. 
These three strong proponents of ed- 
ucational exchanges, together with Ernst 
Burkart, representative of the Lower 
Saxony Ministry of Culture, and Rich- 
ard Merton, president of the Stiftver- 
band fiir Deutsche Wissenschaft, have 
in the first few meetings of the com- 
mission revealed an admirable serious- 
ness of purpose which will keep their 
American colleagues on their toes. 


Invitation to 100 Americans 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the German exchange pro- 
gram — and in some ways one of the 
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most revealing in terms of the desire 
for independence in operation — lies 
in the invitation issued by the Foreign 
Office to one hundred American spe- 
cialists in various fields to visit Ger- 
many this year, Conceived by Sec- 
retary of State Hallstein, the plan 
has already taken small groups of 
American religious leaders, indus- 
trialists, social workers, club women, 
and educators through the West Ger- 
man Republic. It was the writer's good 
fortune to be included with six pro- 
fessors of American universities in 
an exchange group bearing the some- 
what redundant title of “Wissenschaft 
und Hochschule.” If the preceding 
specialists were treated with anything 
resembling the courtesy accorded this 
small band of Americans under German 
sponsorship, no measure of praise 
would be sufficient to indicate the 
thoroughness in detailed planning and 
the warmth of genuine hospitality evi- 
denced in the arrangements. 


German hospitality 


Although the Germans had all the 
well known advantages of tapping their 
community resources for the first time, 
the attention of the Foreign Office to 
the niceties of semi-diplomatie and per- 
sonal programming created a flourish 
in educational exchange that can rarely 
be equaled in the larger programs in 
the Lnited States. After a deluxe flight 
from New York the group met in Bonn 
for “re-orientation,” payment of “non- 
school maintenance,” and the issuing 
of that most interesting German docu- 
ment, the “Netzkarte.” This last item 
is an open pass on all German railroads 
to allow complete freedom in travel to 
all points in Western Germany; need- 
less to say this is a handy document to 
possess with or without the letters of 
introduction and personal itineraries 


J. W. Funke, director, Internationaler Rat fiir 
Jugendselbsthilfe. 


so carefully prepared by Foreign Office 
staff. As most Germans are themselves 
avid travellers, mere mention of the 
Netzkarte will open many a door and 
bring new life to the heaviest discus- 
sion. 

Although earlier groups travelled 
through Germany as complete units. 
the seven representatives of higher ed- 
ucation followed individual schedules 
and met only at the chief university 
centers for receptions and sper ial brief- 
ings of interest to all. Significantly 
enough the program arrangements were 
almost entirely through German offices. 
organizations, and institutions although 
American occupation officials — were 
sometimes included as guests. Recep- 
tion by the German rectors and thei 
colleagues. as guests of the Bundes- 
regierung rather than as emissaries of 
the U.S. Government. was lavish but 
sincere, with unmistakable overtones of 
satisfaction at some measure of true 
reciprocity attained at last. The one- 
month German sojourn, which with 
the help of the U.S. Army included 
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a quick glimpse into east as well as 
west Berlin, came to an end with a 
comparing of notes in Bonn. The 
Foreign Office asked for constructive 
criticism but in view of the excellent 
programming it was difficult to say 
more than “Danke schén und Auf 
Wiedersehen” with something stronger 
than the usual connotation of the phrase. 


The Austauschdienst 


Although the German Foreign Office 
will very likely continue its activities 
in specialist exchange, the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst remains 
the chief private organization in West 
Germany concerned with the placement 
of foreign students in the Republic. Dr. 
Klauser in his dual role as a member 
of the Fulbright Commission and Dir- 
ector of DAAD, as the Austauschdienst 
is popularly termed, has strong hope 
of strengthening his “exchange service” 
in assisting the commission with the 


Oskar Hoesl, former State Department ex- 
changee, now working for Radio Free Europe 
in Munich (left), and Ginther Maurus, rec- 
ommended by the Internationaler Rat fiir Jug- 
endselbsthilfe for training in the U.S., with Irma 
Preithner. The picture was taken in the recon- 
structed Munich station. 


placement of American Fulbrighters. 
However, since the decentralization of 
German educational control with a 
Ministry of Education per se no longer 
a part of the Federal Government, there 
has been a noticeable tendency on the 
part of a number of the German uni- 
versities to act independently on ex- 
change matters. Healthy though this 
may be from the standpoint of post- 
war German democracy, the long ex- 
perience of DAAD in handling the 
multiplicity of exchange detail on a 
central basis places that organization 
in a logically favorable position in the 
administration of the enlarged Ameri- 
can program. The coming months will 
soon reveal whether DAAD is to be a 
silent or vocal partner with the German 
Fulbright Commission but as to _ its 
active participation as guide and con- 
sultant there can be little doubt. 

As for the Rektorenkonferenz, this 
group of administrative heads of the 
German universities must be consulted 
concerning any increased scholarship 
aid from the educational institutions 
themselves. Although the rectors as 
a group will hardly be involved in ex- 
change planning their influence and 
support is essential to any continuing 
program. 

The Verband Deutscher Studenten- 
schaften should also be considered in 
any analysis of the German exchange 
picture. This central union of German 
student organizations has been strongly 
supported by HICOG as one of the 
more effective means of encouraging 
student government in higher education. 
With its offices in Bonn and its elected 
representatives, commonly known as 
ASTA, at each institution, the Verband 
has the highest of motives but has 
scored only modest success thus far in 
interesting the rank and file of German 
students in self-governing organization. 
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The Verband, whose officers are anxious 
that the new Fulbright program retain 
a social as well as scholastic element. 
deserves the utmost in consideration. 
Whatever its limitations, it is today the 
main student bulwark against the neo- 
Nazi and similar nationalistic move- 
ments which are occasionally discern- 
able in German education. 


The German fraternities 

Such elements are apparent today in 
the German fraternity movement but 
any discussion of this subject calls for 
great caution in differentiating —be- 
tween Burschenschaft, Corps, and Ver- 
bindung. All are fraternities of sorts 
and all are backed by “die alten 
Herren,” or alumni whose nostalgia for 
the past sometimes becomes the Zeit- 
geist of the present. The Verbindungen 
for the most part refrain from wearing 
colors and caps and certainly engage 
in no dueling. One such group in 
Tiibingen paid me the compliment of 
extending an invitation to a meeting. 
After inducting three initiates, a cere- 
mony which included the drinking 
of toasts from enormous drinking 
horns, the group turned at once to the 
serious business of how to sponsor a 
foreign student! 

As for the Internationaler Rat fiir 
Jugendselbsthilfe and the Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, little explanation is pertin- 
ent here as both organizations occupy 
unique positions, influential rather than 
functional, within the educational ex- 
change framework. The former group 
with headquarters in Frankfurt con- 
cerns itself with industrial exchanges 
and has cooperated strongly with MSA 
in its Work, Study, Training Program. 
Additional private programs of the 
apprenticeship type may be initiated 


soon. 


Everett Stanley Wallis, professor of chemistry, 
at Princeion, member of the group of U.S. 
educators. 


The Forschungsgemeinschaft. as_ its 
name would imply. is an organization 
for the stimulation of research. widely 
recognized in Germany and well sup- 
ported by German industry. It has 
aided the Foreign Office in planning 
much of its specialist exchange pro- 
gram and may be counted upon to en- 
courage private sponsorship of any ex- 
change programs which may prove 
fruitful to German industrial develop- 
ment. 

All of these organizations and groups, 
together with thousands of “returnees,” 
are concerned in varying degrees with 
the development of the German ex- 
change movement. If the Fulbright 
Commission can now contribute new in- 
fluence toward the fusing of these 
elements and encourage the continued 
interest of the Bundesregierung itself. 
much will be achieved in bringing 
Germany closer to the objectives for 
which the exchange programs were 
originally created. 
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The McCarran Act and the Foreign Student 


HE new Immigration and National- 
Titty Act (Public Law 414), generally 

known as the McCarran Act, has re- 
ceived a great deal of adverse criticism. 
With respect to temporary visitors, this 
criticism is directed against the denials, 
difficulties and delays experienced in 
obtaining visas as a result of the more 
rigorous and time-consuming process of 
security investigations. Once the visa 
has been obtained, however, it can be 
stated that so far as covering foreign 
students and other educational person- 
nel are concerned, Public Law 414 is in 
many respects an improvement over the 
Immigration Act of 1924 which it su- 
persedes. Since the new Act only became 
effective on December 24, 1952 it is too 
soon to tell "ow some of its new pro- 
visions will work out in practice, but 
the fact remains that there are a number 
of significant changes which give prom- 
ise of relieving difficult situations exist- 
ing under the old law. 

Public Law 414 is a very extensive 
document which for the first time in 
American history 
comprehensive statute all laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality. An excellent summary of its 
principal provisions, The Immigration 
and Nationality Act, has been written 
by Frank L. Auerbach (available from 
Common Council for American Unity, 
20 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
$1.50 per copy). 

Readers of the ITE Bulletin know of 


brings within one 


Mrs. Morr is executive secretary of the Great- 
er New York Council for Foreign Students. 
In that capacity, and as a Board Member of 
NAFSA, she has made an exhaustive study of 
immigration regulations applying to foreign 
students, specialists, and trainees. 


Celestine G. Mott 


course that the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service (commonly referred 
to as I&NS) did not write Public Law 
414. That job was done by Congress. 
It is well to remind ourselves of this 
when in moments of stress we feel that 
a particular immigration official is per- 
sonally responsible for all the ills we are 
facing. His job is solely to enforce the 
law. 

However, the Attorney General under 
whose supervision I&NS is placed is re- 
sponsible for drawing up regulations 
which supplement the law and effectuate 
its action. This is a much more im- 
portant part of the total immigration 
picture than most people realize, espe- 
cially in the case of legislation as broad 
as Public Law 414. It gives the Attorney 
General some leeway as the law grinds 
into action to do something about situa- 
tions which may arise where the intent 
of the law is not absolutely clear or 
where administratively it proves un- 
workable. The Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, drawn up by the Attorney 
General as the need arises and published 
in the Federal Register, is well worth 
studying. 

Many people interested in educational 
exchange programs would like to have 
an ABC guide to the new law. It is 
difficult to prepare anything final so 
early in the game. The law is too new 
and no one knows how it is going to 
work out in actual practice. In the early 
stages of its operation it is also more 
than likely that regulations amending 
and clarifying sections of the law will 
be issued rather frequently. The only 
thing we can be sure of is that there will 
be confusion. It is for us to realize that 
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if we find this trying, immigration 
people do too. 

It is exceedingly difficult to summar- 
ize in general terms the more important 
changes affecting foreign students and 
others under the new law, without pav- 
ing the way for undue optimism in the 
minds of some. If it were to be done 
in one sentence we might say that edu- 
cational institutions will have more lee- 
way in planning programs tailored to 
the individual needs of their students 
who, in turn, will have a broader selec- 
tion of educational 
choose from. 


experiences to 


In this connection, one point in the 
present operation of the immigration 
law is worth emphasizing: that is, a 
reorganization of IXNS which has re- 
sulted in decentralization of duties with 
a great deal more responsibility given 
to the district offices of the Service. 
This process was started more than a 
year ago. The fact that district direc- 
tors now have authority to make many 
more decisions locally should result in 
It is also 
likely to mean that they will keep in 
closer touch with foreign students in 
their district. Listed 
specific points of the law which will be 
of interest to foreign students: 


l. It may turn out that the most 
important benefits to students under 
Public Law 414 will hinge on one 
phrase. In defining the kind of educa- 
tional institution which foreign students 
may states that it 
must be “an established institution or 
other recognized place of study.” This 
is subject to broader interpretation than 
the phrase “accredited school, college, 
academy, seminary or university” which 
was used in the 1924 Act and defined 
as referring to academic degrees and 
In effect, this meant that a 


a speeding up of services. 


below are some 


attend the new law 


credits. 


student (4(e)) visa was not available 
under the 1924 Immigration Act to stu- 
dents who wanted to attend vocational 
or business schools, or many schools 
giving instruction in the arts. 

This has long been a sore point with 
many American educators who felt that 
a mutual cultural enrichment would 
result from having foreign students in 
our schools of music, art, and dance. 
They also felt that the practical training 
offered by qualified vocational and 
business schools was just exactly the 
kind of experience that would make 
many young people from abroad par- 
ticularly valuable to the future develop- 
ment of their countries. 

In order to have immediately avail- 
able a working list of approved schools 
which students entering under Public 
Law 414 attend, the Attorney 
General has issued a regulation con- 
tinuing the list which was most recently 
in effect under the Immigration Act of 
1924. However, it is most encouraging 
to find that a recent amendment to this 
regulation paves the way for vocational 


may 


and business schools, in which courses 
of study are other than avocational or 
recreational, to apply for inclusion on 
the Attorney General’s approved list. 


2. The same amendment also pro- 
vides that a full course of study at the 
undergraduate level need not consist of 
12 semester hours but may be whatever 
the approved school certifies is a full 
course of study. By making this change, 
which had already been in effect at the 
graduate level, IXNS is returning to 
educational institutions the responsibil- 
ity for determining what constitutes a 
valid, full-time educational experience 
for their foreign students. This is cer- 
tainly a very wise move on the part of 
I&NS, and one which will be up to the 
colleges not to abuse. 
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3. Public Law 414 directs the Attor- 
ney General to consult the Office of Edu- 
cation with respect to the list of educa- 
tional institutions to be approved for 
foreign students. Although final deci- 
sion still rests with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the advice and experience of the 
Office of Education in these matters will 
no doubt be advantageous. 


4. The Act places no limitation on 
the age of a person eligible for a stu- 
dent visa. The 1924 Act required an 
individual to be over 15 years of age. 
By removing this requirement it will be 
possible for students to enter the United 
States for elementary and secondary 
school education. 


5. An industrial trainee category is 
established under the new law. This 
will make it possible to bring people to 
the United States for practical experi- 
ence in industrial, agricultural, and 
business methods. It may well extend 
to cover scientific training. Any firm or 
organization which wishes to bring 
someone to this country for training 
must file a petition which has to be ap- 
proved by the Attorney General. 


6. Some people have felt that security 
regulations contained in the law would 
make it impossible for students from 
so-called Iron Curtain countries to come 
to the United States. However, there is 
a provision which permits the Attorney 
General to approve a recommendation 
from the Secretary of State, or his con- 
sular officers, to admit as nonimmi- 
grants aliens who may be otherwise 


inadmissible. Although the procedure 
may prove cumbersome, the door is at 
least open for students who have been 
carefully screened. 


7. Public Law 414 makes a deter- 
mined effort to prevent prospective stu- 
dents from entering the United States 
on a visitor's visa. Under the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 many individuals en- 
tered on the (3(2)) visitor’s visa to 
attend educational institutions which 
were not on the Attorney General's ap- 
proved list. This apparently will no 
longer be permitted and, in fact, is not 
so restrictive as it might seem because 
of the more liberal definition which will 
be given to the new phrase “established 
institution or other recognized place of 
study.” 

Readers who have had an opportunity 
to study Public Law 414 may feel that 
certain provisions not mentioned in this 
summary should have been included. 
It is always difficult to define what is of 
major importance, and points of view 
will vary on this matter. Further, it is 
entirely possible that more expert eyes 
have ferretted out provisions in the new 
law which this relatively inexperienced 
writer completely missed. The items 
which have been mentioned are those 
which seemed to hold the widest im- 
plications for the whole educational ex- 
change program of the United States. 


A detailed analysis of the McCar- 
ran Act and of the regulations im- 
plementing it, by Mrs. Mott, will be 
found on pages 48-56. 
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News at Home and Abroad 


British Debating: A Hardy Perennial 


Ben Crane 


Last fall representatives of the English-Speaking Union, the Speech Association of 
America, and the Institute of International Education selected two American 
students to make a two-month debating tour of Britain, Joe Barse of Northwestern 
and Ben Crane of the University of lowa. They left New York on the Queen Mary 
late in January 1952, and spoke before twenty-four audiences in England, Scotland, 


and Wales. 


HE heavy tread of feet marching in 
(pore on hard tiles broke in on 

the chairman as he introduced the 
speaker. Five hundred young men and 
girls were jammed into every crevice of 
the room; they stretched row on row in 
front of the raised platform, sat in 
cramped positions on the window 
ledges, perched on the grand piano be- 
hind the platform, and even stretched 
underneath the glossy black instrument. 
They had been there over an hour, 
singing most of the time. 

A shouted command halted the 
marchers just outside the door, and the 
cry turned all eyes in that direction. 
The chairman, dignified in his long 
black robe, tried to ignore the sounds 
and waved the speaker to the rostrum. 
At that moment six men dressed in un- 
mistakably military uniforms stepped 
rapidly one after another into the room. 
Some were wearing light tan jackets 
with glinting brass buttons and others 
had on black turtle-neck sweaters. But 
all wore khaki trousers, boots with a 
sinister shine, military caps pulled down 
tightly, and new wide belts from which 
dangled holsters containing small, effi- 
cient-looking weapons. The leader wore 


a heavy drooping mustache. It wasn’t 
until he abruptly ordered his men to 
wheel about and sit down that the speak- 
er noticed the small red stars on the 
caps, and the medals that encrusted the 
chests of three of the men. 

Suddenly a lone, thin voice wavered 
from the rear, “Get out!” The six 
jumped to their feet, streaked their 
weapons from their sheaths and fired 
repeaiedly at the youth. As if at a pre- 
arranged signal, the whole room burst 
into a cacophony of shouts, screeches, 
and cheers. After a second or two it 
became clear that the sounds weren’t 
quite right for a riot and in a few more 
moments the confusion magically dis- 
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solved into the lusty, well-tuned singing 
of five hundred young voices. The words 
rang out like a succession of shell- 
bursts: “We'll make Lady Astor drink 
a pint of beer a day. We'll make Lady 
Astor drink a pint of beer a day, when 
the Red Revolution comes. Solidarity 
forever...” The snap-snap of the cap 
pistols faded quickly under the tumult 
of the song, broad smiles were every- 
where, and another debate was well 
under way at Aberystwyth College of 
the University of Wales. 

British debating is a hardy perennial, 
despite an apparent lack of systematic 
cultivation. There are no speech depart- 
ments, no speech courses, no speech pro- 
fessors or debate coaches; a national 
debate topic would likely set off another 
War of the Roses, and each Union 
handles all its own affairs without 
faculty direction or interference. The 
people who do the debating are just as 
likely to be chemists, mathematicians or 
engineers as philosophers or barristers. 
Debating in Britain plays an impres- 
sively vital role in her day-to-day democ- 
racy. It is an accepted, understood and 
informative part of everyone's life 
not just an exercise reserved for the 
classroom. People like to go to debates: 
they go in large numbers regularly; and 
when they attend they know they are 
going to have a good time. 


Spirit of the town meeting 


A nation of fifty-two million has de- 
cided it can keep one democratic insti- 
tution that we have largely discarded. 
Our patriotically-propelled orators tell 
us that the town meeting was the perfect 
expression of democracy, but they 
quickly add that the size of our popula- 
tion and the extent of our land have 
made it obsolete. The town meeting 
valued the help of all the interested 
members of a group in making decisions 


instead of handing the task to a few 
representatives. The spirit of British de- 
bating is the spirit of the town meeting. 

There are generally four principal 
speakers in a British debate. Often they 
are called the “paper” speakers (because 
their names are printed on the an- 
nouncements of the debate). The speak- 
er who puts forward the motion is the 
proposer; the speaker who attacks the 
motion is the opposer, and each has a 
seconder. The proposer and opposer 
launch the debate with speeches ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes in 
length and are followed by the second- 
ers with speeches about five minutes 
shorter. On special occasions this ar- 
rangement may be stretched consider- 
ably out of shape. For instance, there 
were eight paper speakers on our visits 
to Oxford and Cambridge. 

After the paper speakers have fin- 
ished, speeches from the floor are in- 
vited. Members of the House are usually 
limited to three or five minutes and all 
who want to speak are given the oppor- 
tunity. Often debates at city universities 


are held at noon in order to give stu- 


dents who live in distant parts of the 
city a chance to attend and participate. 
These debates are limited to one and 
one-half to two hours. and the number 
of floor speakers must be restricted. The 
audiences that came to hear us ranged 
from 200 to 800 and those who spoke 
from the floor amounted to ten or fifteen 
per cent of the total audience in the 
smaller groups, while the percentage 
dropped as the size of the audience in- 
creased. Brief summations by proposer 
and opposer consisting of rebuttal of 
points made from the floor and a re- 
statement of the original case conclude 
the debate. A decision is rendered by a 
vote of the House. 

The first speech a member makes in 
a Union is his or her “maiden” appear- 
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ance and is announced as such (men 
and women are on an equal footing 
everywhere but at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where women cannot speak but 
are graciously allowed to listen from 
the balcony.) Several “maiden” speak- 
ers appeared as paper speakers with us 
and did very well even though some of 
them defied the unwritten rule against 
reading from a manuscript. The humor- 
ous speaker is in a class by himself. He 
will spend weeks preparing his manu- 
script for a paper speech or even for a 
brief floor appearance. His every phrase 
will be tested, weighted, and revised. And 
when the frankly witty speaker appears 
he is very likely to read from his manu- 
script. To be sure he will have it well 
in mind, but he'll read, and his audience 
will forgive him because they under- 
stand how difficult it is to be funny by 
accident. And the floor funnymen serve 
a very useful purpose. They are the 
yeast of the debates. They prod the 
speakers for mistakes and omissions, 
take the edge off unpleasant remarks. 
and give the audience a seventh inning 
stretch when monotony threatens to rout 


seriousness, 


Time out for sherry 


When the session is expected to be a 
very long one some respite may be pro- 
vided for the paper speakers. At Cam- 
bridge. for example, after eight paper 
speakers and five of the floor speakers 
had finished, most of the paper speakers 
and the president stepped outside for a 
glass of sherry while the debate con- 
tinued under the direction of another 
Union officer. Most of the time the floor 
speakers volunteer on the spot, but every 
so often some are lined up in advance 
to insure a high level of debate or to 
add variety to what promises to be a 
one-sided proposition. 

While one of the speakers is on his 


feet he may be assailed with heckling 
remarks that would shock an American 
audience. They are spur-of-the-moment 
shouted comments, often with a humor- 
ous twist, and they frequently range 
into the areas of rudeness and insult. 
But the hecklers are testing the speaker, 
trying to see if he can laugh with the 
crowd. If he bristles and tries to argue 
the point, more than likely the House 
will join in to trounce him. Being good- 
natured is one of the things a British 
debater learns early in his career. We 
were heckled only occasionally, and in 
a fun-loving spirit. 

The audience, with local variations, 
may also insist that the speaker do or 
not do something. Sometimes the crowd 
will chant, “Out, out!” until the speaker 
takes his hands out of his pockets. In 
other places the secretary will be re- 
quested (by shouts of, “Up, up!) to 
stand on his chair while reading the 
minutes of the last debate. Joe and I 
once clambered upon our chairs, by 
popular demand, when we were intro- 
duced! In Wales there is usually sing- 
ing before — and sometimes during 
the debates. Frequently as the president 
and the speakers file into the Welsh 
chambers the members stand and sing 
loud and strong: “Why were they born 
so beautiful, why were they born at 
all?” Those are the only words to that 
song and, repeated over and over with- 
out warning, they can make you doubt 
your sanity. 

The British debater has a different 
burden to bear from an American de- 
bater. Each Union chooses its own 
topics: a different one is used every 
week or fortnight: and there is a strong 
tendency to narrow down the scope of 
the topics. The result is an entirely new 
discussion every time and the audience, 
as well as the speakers, retains interest. 
The intimate and crowded seating ar- 
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rangement in most British debating 
chambers helps the speakers by gener- 
ating a warm camaraderie among those 
present. Everyone has someone else’s 
elbow in his ribs and when one man 
laughs, his neighbor shakes. The same 
unity of response exists in a more sober 
vein. The speaker stands on the same 
level as his audience and often finds 
listeners clustered on the floor within 
inches of his feet. He therefore has no 
long struggle to overcome the emotional 
barrier that exists when a speaker is 
hidden behind a rostrum and perched 
on a stage that marks off the speaker 
from his audience. 

Perhaps I am endowing British de- 
bating with a higher purpose than most 
of its practitioners would suggest. They 
have no books on the theory and goals 
of debating, and not once did I hear 
a Briton offer a reason why they debate. 
(Although I can recall hearing many 
times the reason for having a good time 
at a debate: “Few outside this group 
will take our decision seriously, so how 
can we take ourselves too seriously? 
Even though we laugh and heckle a lot 
it doesn’t prevent us from presenting 
our serious views. You Americans are 
too intense!”) Certainly there are those 


who join the Unions so they can hear 
their own voices, hold honored office, 
and be in a position to give a few 
orders. But the institution is greater 
than those few and most of the thous- 
ands of British students are getting a 
solid education in frank, logical, and 
democratic discussion that will serve 
them well as individuals and give hope 
to the country for a well-thought-out 
future, 


The U.S. system 


Granting that the American system of 
debating, when followed honestly, has a 
host of benefits for the few involved, 
can it be improved or added to? My 
answer is a loud “Yes!” We must stop 
thinking that (like Kansas City) debat- 
ing “has gone about as far as it can go,” 
We should retain our specialized speech 
courses and our debating practices, but 
add an important element that is now 
lacking: the high dignity of general 
participation and understanding. Our 
present system says, “You cannot speak 
unless you submit to the rigid discipline 
of the classroom and the empty debating 
chamber.” Only a handful can handle 
that assignment or can devote the neces- 
sary time to it. The judge has taken 
over too completely the function of the 
audience: “After all, a trained man can 
tell a lot more accurately who is the 
better debater.” The other functions of 
an audience and a debate have been 
brushed aside. The audience is still in- 
vited to attend if it wants to, but it 
declines, with thanks, after hearing the 
same speeches the third time; after 
reeling under the impact of a flood of 
undigested “facts”; and sitting sober as 
a judge on hard chairs for two hours. 
Retain the academic exercise of Amer- 
ican debating, but once or twice a 
semester why not unbend just a little? 

Provide a forum for the many stu- 
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dents who aren’t interested in speech 
courses, or haven't the time for them, 
but are deeply concerned with local and 
international affairs. They will speak 
whether or not they have permission 
from the spech departments. But why 
not subject them to a criticism they are 
willing to accept, the replies and votes 
of their fellows? For many minds the 
discipline and intellectual stimulus of 
the crowded debating chamber can have 
a most salutary effect. 


Debating for all 


On these special occasions try an ap- 
proach that only a few Americans know 
about. It won’t take an undue amount 
of time and effort, it won't hurt a bit, 
and it should turn up a lot of happy 
people. Frame the debate topics nar- 
rowly so that all who speak will be talk- 
ing on approximately the same point. 
Word the topics invitingly. Instead of de- 
bating “The international consequences 
of the development of nuclear fission,” 
Why not invite everyone to debate 
whether splitting the atom was a wise 
crack? The same arguments can be used 
with equal effect under both headings — 
but the first will scare most people 
away (unless Joe Stalin is speaking), 
while the second approach is an open 
invitation to attend. Provide at least 
one or two debates at which the audience 
is invited, urged, and even prodded into 
expressing its own views. Let it be 
known that humor will be a welcome 
guest; in effect, promise a good time for 
all along with a discussion of the prob- 
lem. Add a gayer note to the somber 
black and white of the debate posters. If 
you have to line up some floor speakers 
in advance, include one or two known 
funnymen, and if they're provocative 
and not too good technically —- so much 
the better! The true volunteer will gain 
confidence and rise that much sooner. 


Select a chairman who is popular and 
who hasn't forgotten the virtue of toler- 
ance is letting others approach a prob- 
lem as they choose. There can be roar- 
ing good humor at a debate and the 
serious points that are made will be felt 
more deeply because of the sharpness of 
the contrast. Don’t have the debate 
judged by experts; let the audience 
vote and have the result announced. 
Each person will know where he stands 
in relation to the rest of the group. and 
the speakers won't be under a “judging 
restraint” that represses humor and 
prevents admissions of honest doubt 
about some aspects of the case. Provide 
a seating arrangement that doesn't seal 
the main speakers off from the audience. 
And select a room that will hold the 
group without overwhelming it. It is 
far better to have one or two standing 
or sitting on the floor than to have a 
thousand seats and only a hundred 
lonely people. 

It may take some time for the “new” 
idea to catch on, but the end result is 
surely worth a few initial disappoint- 
ments. If the program outlined is too 
broad —-try a narrower one. The next 
time the British debaters arrive don’t 
just use them as freaks to be exhibited 
and prodded with nasty questions. Let 
them hear a wide variety of American 
views in response to their own in a 
public situation instead of solely in pri- 
vate conversations. Give the judges a 
night off and let them relax for once. 

In time, this approach, coupled with 
the existing system, might well give 
American debating the life and contact 
with reality it now frequently lacks. 
Perhaps we can aim at reviving, if only 
on a limited scale, the spirit of the town 
meeting —-a far worthier motive than 
the carting home of medals, trophies, 
and the grudging congratulations of 
fellow professionals. 
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Consider the Philippines 


MERICAN Fulbright professors in 
A the Philippines have found it dif- 
ficult to understand why larger 
numbers of graduating seniors do not 
apply for student Fulbright grants to 
that archipelago. Perhaps nowhere else 
in the world is the American student 
greeted with warmer hospitality and 
keener interest. The student traflic has 
for so long been almost entirely in the 
opposite direction that the American 
is genuinely welcomed on all of the 
campuses and is assisted in every way 
in appreciation for past service rendered 
to Filipino students in the United States. 
As the of America turn in- 
creasingly toward the Orient, where the 
titanic forces of the cold war are most 
evident, interest in the Philippines will 
doubtless continue to grow. The great 
American experiment of developing a 


eyes 


colonized people to a maturity capable 


Joun CHALMERS, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Kenyon College, lectured in eco- 
nomics at the University of the Philippines 
under the Fulbright exchange in 1951-52. 


John Chalmers 


of directing an independent democracy 
makes the Island not only an intrigu- 
ing place for speculative thought on 
our record of successes and _ failures, 
but also a country of unbounded pos- 
sibilities for students and researchers 
in many fields and at different levels of 
training. Particularly does the young 
social scientist find the Philippines to 
be a rich laboratory 
study. 


for rewarding 


The quality 
many of the political, social. and eco- 
nomic institutions in the Philippines, 
and the undercurrents of impending 
change in the order of things, strike 
the social scientist with an impact that 
is seldom felt in the United States. The 
raw forces of political and economic 
power: the struggle of the masses to 
improve their lot; the contrasts of 
wealth and poverty; the strength of 
national pride; the slow growth of a 
democratic labor movement; the mal- 
distribution of land; the governmental 
experiments in social welfare legislation 
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and government owned corporations; 
the increasing rate of population 
growth with its impending problems; 
the crying need for additional plan- 
ning with limited and underpaid per- 
sonnel to carry out the plans; the 
cultural impact of the United States on 
the Philippines — all these are subjects 
(among countless others) needing ad- 
ditional study, and in which there is 
continuing and intense interest. 

For those who have done some grad- 
uate work in American universities 
there is a splendid opportunity to 
gather data for theses in these fields. 
People at this level of academic train- 
ing are usually invited to teach a course 
in their area of specialization, thus 
bringing them into closer contact with 
a larger group of the undergraduates. 
A payment is made at the university 
lectureship rate for this instruction, in 
addition to the Fulbright stipend. 

The opportunities in the Philippines 
for graduating seniors from American 
colleges and universities are more dif- 
ficult to define but they are equally 
real. Although in the main this group 
of Americans will be older than their 
Filipino colleagues and somewhat ad- 
vanced academically, they will—provid- 
ing their attitude is deserving of good 
will—find their fellow students to be 


friendly and anxious to interpret Phil- 
ippine life and customs to the visitor. 
The usual arrangement is for the Ful- 
bright grantee to reside in one of the 
college dormitories. Here he will find 
the Filipinos keenly intefested in his 
views of their society as well as in his 
interpretation of the contemporary 
American scene. 

Filipinos who have been to the 
States under the Fulbright program 
have a unique organization designed 
to entertain American grantees and as- 
sist them in all possible ways to get 
acclimated. Grantees with specialized 
projects to be accomplished within the 
academic year will immediately find 
arrangements being made for them to 
meet people who have special knowl- 
edge of the project or who can direct 
them to sources of data that otherwise 
might be difficult to discover or obtain. 

It is not assumed that the graduating 
American senior will attempt a project 
culminating in an advanced degree in 
his year abroad. His program in the 
Philippines thus obviously depends on 
the objectives given in his “statement 
of purpose.” In general, if his interests 
lie in the social sciences he will find 
course offerings of two types; those 
which deal primarily with the history, 
customs or institutions in the Philip- 
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Shooting the rapids of Pagsanjan River. 


pines. and those of more general ap- 
plicability. The graduate courses of 
either type have a mixture of graduate 
students. junior instructors, and senior 
(undergraduate) majors. The pro- 
fessorial staff is composed primarily of 
Filipinos with American university de- 
grees and in many instances of Ameri- 
can Fulbright professors who ordinarily 
teach at least one section of graduate 
students in the field of their own in- 
terest. Thus the grantee in economics, 
for example, may take advanced courses 
in central banking, primarily related to 
monetary control problems in the Phil- 
ippines, international trade, theory, and 
research. In political science, history, 
sociology, and anthropology there are 
also a variety of courses that can be 
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taken profitably at the early stages of 
graduate work. 

In the natural sciences the labora- 
tories are well equipped and com- 
petently staffed for either general scien- 
tific work or more specialized research 
projects. There are opportunities as 
well in the arts. The University of the 
Philippines has a fine school of music 
with a large enrollment where exciting 
work is being done. In painting the 
work at the university is rather tradi- 
tional but the basic training is good 
and there is an active group of moderns 
in Manila whose work is of high caliber 
and who would be stimulating to any 
American whose aesthetic interests lay 
in this direction. 

Throughout the universities, instruc- 
tion is in English. Although the native 
inflection is likely to cause minor dif- 
ficulties for an American at first, after 
a short time listening is no longer a 
strain and lectures can be absorbed as 
readily as ot home. 

During the academic year in the 
Philippines, the grantees can take 
numerous journeys to observe the var- 
ious customs of the provincial peoples 
as well as to enjoy the scenic beauty 
of the different islands. For those 
studying at the University of the Phil- 
ippines, day trips by bus, although 
lacking something in comfort, give one 
a clearer and more intimate knowledge 
of the people and their ways than 
much more expensive travel by car. 
It is thus possible at surprisingly little 
expense to visit, for example, Lake 
Taal, (shown in inset) south of Manila; 
Los Banos, where the Agricultural Col- 
loge of the University of the Philippines 
is located, or the superbly beautiful 
Pagsanjan Falls. During vacations one 
can take longer trips — by air, rail. or 
bus to Baguio, the summer capital in the 
mountains, from there to proceed by 
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bus or by private car through the 
famed mountain rice terraces to Bontoc. 
I doubt if there is anywhere in the 
world more magnificent mountain scen- 
ery than in northern Luzon. Travelling 
to the other islands by inter-island 
steamer or by air with stop-overs at 
the cities of major interest invariably 
proves rewarding. Hong Kong is only 
four hours by air or a day and a half 
by ship from Manila. 

The trip to the Philippines usually 
involves stopping in Honolulu, and a 
day and a half for sight-seeing in 
Japan. For the homeward journey. 
most of the grantees have elected to 
continue around the world, some on 
slow freighters with many port calls 
in the Orient and the Middle Fast, 
others on faster passenger ships with 
half a dozen interesting stops on the 
way to Europe. 

Since the academic year in the Phil- 
ippines begins early in July and ends in 
late March, time is not usually a limiting 
consideration for the typical grantee in 
planning his return voyage. Some have 
proceeded to other places in the Orient. 
some have been satisfied to make freight- 
er or passenger ship port calls with 
longer stop-overs in Europe. A few have 
returned to the States without circum- 


Cadence de Amor; the Ad- 

ministration Building of the 

University of the Philip- 

pines, shown in the back- 
ground. 


navigating the globe, but with visits 
at Hong Kong, Kobe, and Yokohama. 

Perhaps the greatest enticement to 
apply for a Fulbright grant to the Phil- 
ippines is the opportunity to observe 
and study the cross currents of forces 
at work in this new country. Close to 
the Orient, it is eastern in character and 
temperament, with an overlay of the 
Spanish culture and the shortcomings of 
Spanish misrule. The raw forces of life 
in the Orient are ever in evidence with 
much poverty, some corruption, little 
hurry but withal, a basic decency of 
man toward his fellow man. But it is, 
also. a part-way station. The public 
health service, public works, and edu- 
cational improvements of the past half 
century, the modern sections of Manila 

these give the country many of the 
advantages of the west. One’s study 
there can be healthy and exciting, in a 
true melting pot of the cultures of east 
and west. It is a rich experience that 
too few American students can ade- 
quately evaluate from a distance. In the 
opinion of those who have been there, 
the number of applicants for Fulbright 
grants to the Philippine Islands should 
greatly increase to the mutual benefit of 


the American and the Filipino people. 
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Education Excerpts 


Norway's largest educational insti- 
tution, the Free Adult Evening School, 
sponsored by the Society of Oslo Uni- 
versity Students, reports record registra- 
tions for the variety of studies it offers 
to men and women who want to learn 
but who have limited means. The Oslo 
school which offers 15 courses and 45 
study groups ranging from “U.S.A. 
Today” to “The Great Religions,” is the 
largest unit of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion called Norwegian Students’ Free 
Adult Education. There are 13,000 reg- 
istered evening students throughout the 
country. Sponsored by the student so- 
cieties at Oslo University, Trondheim 
Technological Institute, and Bergen 
University, the organization also sends 
instructors to give courses and conduct 
seminars in towns and villages in many 
parts of the country, mainly in centers 
of industrial activity. The national or- 
ganization also arranges a series of 


summer courses where adults may study 
languages, drawing, and painting. To 
solve the problem of providing materi- 
als for adults who have had no previous 
background in their chosen study (most 


available textbooks are intended for 
children), the Free Adult Education 
organization has launched its own pub- 
lishing venture. Among books publish- 
ed so far are “Psychology of Raising 
Children,” “English for Beginners,” 
and a collection of English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian songs for 
students of these languages. 


The Governor of Hong Kong, in 
October 1951, set up a committee to 
consider what demands there might be 
in the colony for general and profes- 
sional higher studies, how far these de- 
mands were being met, and what new 
institutions might be needed. The Com- 
mittee was small but included Chinese 


and European leading business men as 
well as educational experts. The report 
has now been published by the Hong 
Kong Government, and action has been 
taken upon some of the committee’s 
recommendations. The chief problem 
faced by the committee was the provi- 
sion of university education for the non- 
English speaking students from the 
Chinese secondary schools, and for the 
mass of refugee students from China. 
The report recommends that degree 
courses in general arts and general sci- 
ences should be given in Chinese by the 
University of Hong Kong. This is an 
unusual recommendation since nowhere 
does a British university in a colony 
offer degree courses in the vernacular of 
that country. There are in Hong Kong 
about 1,000 candidates from the Chinese 
middle schools and a very large but 
unknown number of refugees. The need 
for higher education for Chinese stu- 
dents constitutes a major problem in 
Hong Kong. 


The British Ministry of Education 
has recently published a report on a 
six-month study of the B.B.C. programs 
of school broadcasts. The use of regu- 
lar radio programs in classrooms does 
not eliminate the need for a good teach- 
er, the Ministry reported. In fact, radio 
“lessons” 


teacher to 


depend greatly 


them as a 


upon the 
means of 
stimulating discussion and making the 
regular curriculum more meaningful. 
A School Broadcasting Council, with 
members drawa from the Ministry of 
Education, local school boards, and 
various teachers associations, guides the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in its 
school programs. A wide variety of 
programs is offered at specified times, 
from a daily current affairs program of 
10 minutes, to senior courses in religion 
and philosophy. There is “How Things 
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Began” for the 10-15 year-olds; “Or- 
chestral Concerts” for 13’s and over; 
“Stories and Rhymes” for the 8-year- 
olds; and “Science and the Commun- 
ity” for the 13’s and 14's. History, 
English, geography, and languages are 
included in the broadcasts as well as a 
special series for children who attend 
rural schools. Well over half the schools 
in Britain use the programs regularly. 


The Town of Wonosobo in Central 
Java is to become a Southeast Asian 
“Middletown” for a searching eighteen 
months’ study, financed by the Ford 
Foundation and carried out by a team 
of nine Americans in cooperation with 
Indonesia's national university of Gad- 
jah Mda. The project is the first large- 
scale field project to be undertaken by 
the recently established Center for In- 
ternational Studies at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Americans, most of whom are 
Harvard graduate students, plan to live 
with local families in the Javanese town 
while they take the sociological, anthro- 
pological, and psychological profile of 
this typical medium-size center. Wono- 
sobo was chosen for several reasons: 
it is both a marketing and railway 
center; security conditions are good 
and the town was relatively untouched 
by World War II; lying on the periph- 
ery of the one-time Hindu-Javanese 
empire and with 2.000 Chinese among 
its inhabitants, it is considered ethno- 
logically interesting. The period of the 


study is being timed to cover the first 
Indonesian elections, expected to be 
held this year. The intention is that 
the results of the research will help to 
guide the young Indonesian Govern- 
ment in policy-making. 


In Tel Aviv, Israel last spring the 
Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School awarded degrees of Doctor of 
Medicine to its first 62 graduates. The 
ceremony marked a long step toward 
meeting the threatening shortage of 
doctors, and toward training a new class 
of professional men for the new state. 
There are more than 3.000 doctors in 
Israel for a population of 1,500,000, but 
their average age is over 50, most 
of them being men who came in the 
wave of immigration from Central Eur- 
ope after the rise of Hitler. Unless the 
training of new physicians proceeds 
rapidly there will be a serious shortage 
in about ten years. Work has begun on 
a new 530-bed hospital near Ein Kerem, 
which is to be finished in three years. 
Around the hospital there will be build- 
ings for the medical faculty and a 
school for nurses. Eventually, it is 
hoped, there will be an entire university 
city at Ein Kerem. 

Correction 
Toshi Toguchi, author of the article 
entitled “Looking at the Football” 
which appeared in the January 1953 
issue of the News Bulletin, is Ryu- 
kyuan not Japanese, as was stated in 
error in the introduction. 
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Notes and News 


Junior Year Abroad Meeting 


The Ninth Annual Junior Year 
Abroad General Meeting will be held 
on February 13 at 1:00 P.M. at the 
Town Hall Club in New York City. 
The speakers will be Francis M. Rogers, 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University; 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education in New York City; 
and Donald J. Shank, executive vice 
president of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The annual meetings, 
which are attended by college presi- 
dents, heads of foreign language de- 
partments, deans, professors, and many 
other interested persons, enable educat- 
ors working on the Junior Year Abroad 
programs to exchange ideas, hear about 
new developments, and make sugges- 
tions for further improvements. 

In addition to the general meeting, 
the Council on the Junior Year Abroad 
will meet at 8:00 P.M. on February 12; 
and the Advisory Committee of the 
Sweet Briar Junior Year in France will 
hold a meeting at 10:00 A.M. on Feb- 
ruary 13. 


Buenos Aires Convention Fellowships 

Under the Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, signed at Buenos Aires on De- 
cember 23, 1936, two graduate students 
are exchanged annually between the 
United States and each of the following 


countries: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile,’ Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

The awards cover return travel, tui- 
tion, and maintenance, and are tenable 
for a full academic year. Applicants 
are required to have a college degree 


or its equivalent in the case of students 
in the arts, American citizenship, and 
a good working knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country. 

Applications for the 1954 academic 
year should be received before October 
31, 1953 by the Institute of Internation- 
al Education, from which further de- 
tails may be obtained. 


Educational leaders from all parts of 
the country will meet in New York City 
on February 12, 13, and 14 to attend 
the Sixth Annual United Nations In- 
stitute, jointly sponsored by the U.N.’s 
Department of Public Information and 
New York University’s School of Edu- 
cation. An evaluation of the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and _ its 
specialized agencies will be the main 
business of this year’s institute. The 
educators will also discuss current crit- 
icisms of the U.N. and Unesco in the 
United States and how such criticisms 
have affected school curricula. Lecturers 
will include American statesmen, indus- 
trialists, education newswriters. and for- 
eign correspondents. Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary General, U.N. De- 
partment of Public Information, will be 
one of the main speakers. 


A meeting of Fulbright Fellows 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Atlantic City on Sunday, February 
15. The purpose of the gathering is to 
bring together persons who have par- 
ticipated in the fulbright 
either student, teacher, 
scholar, or lecturer. Persons who are 
currently applying for Fulbright Fel- 
lowships are also invited, as well as 
students and teachers 
are now in the United States under 
the Fulbright Act. J. Manuel Espinosa, 
Chief of Professional Activities Branch, 
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Educational Exchange Service, Depart- 
ment of State, and Francis A. Young, 
executive secretary, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, will 
attend to give further information in 
regard to the workings of the Fulbright 


Act. 


The second annual conference of 
the Philadelphia Area Foreign Student 
\dvisers, sponsored by International 
House of Philadelphia, was held on 
January 7. In attendance were foreign 
student advisers from all major institu- 
tions of higher education in the area, 
as well as representatives from the State 
Department, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, NAFSA, ILE, and the 
Committee for Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students. J. Benjamin 
Schmoker, secretary of NAFSA, spoke 
on “What Foreign Student Advisers 
Around the Country Are Doing.” Cora 
DuBois, director of Research at the In- 
stitute, gave an address entitled, “Recent 
Results from Research in the Foreign 
Student Field.” The conference pro- 
vided an opportunity for foreign student 
advisers in the area to exchange view- 
points on problems which affect the 
welfare and interest of foreign students. 


John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College, has been named 
U.S. Director of Technical Cooperation 
in Liberia. At present 84 American 
technicians are in Liberia. and several 
Liberian trainees are studying in the 
U.S. under the Point Four program. 
The United States and Liberia signed a 
general Point Four agreement on De- 
cember 22, 1950. A joint commission 
for economic development, composed of 
seven Liberians and six Americans, has 
been surveying the economic resources 


of the country in order to make plans 
and to assist in carrying out the Liber- 
ian Government's five-year development 
plan, 


A program to advance American 
understanding of Asia has been under- 
taken by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. With a Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $250,000 for three 
years, the council will prepare the way 
for the study in American colleges and 
universities of twenty commonly neg- 
lected Oriental languages and civiliza- 
tions. The list of cultures to be studied 
includes: Korean, Mongol, Turkish, Si- 
amese, Persian, Vietnamese. Indone- 
sian. Burmese, and Indian. The council 
will direct the production of dictionar- 
ies, textbooks, graded reading materials, 
and other essential tools. Plans for the 
project eventually will include more 
extensive English translations of im- 
portant current Asian publications, 
summer academic institutes for Oriental 
studies, and better facilities for Ameri- 
can scholars abroad. 


The Forgotten Generation, Inc., a 
non-profit foundation started by Mrs. 
Helen Voit, has undertaken to attempt 
to supply all under-privileged elemen- 
tary school children in Greece with min- 
imum basic school supplies. In the past 
two years the organization has sent pen- 
cils, crayons, notebooks, and chalk to 
school children in Rome and Naples; in 
Rotterdam. and in the Aisne and Cal- 
vados areas of France. The New York 
address of the Forgotten Generation is 
1 East 41st Street. 


Photographs accompanying Ambassador 
Bowles’ articles are by Chapelles, 
Department of State. 
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NAFSA 


The Office of the Foreign Student Adviser—A Survey 


OR the past decade, or since the 
foreign student movement to this 
country has attracted general atten- 
tion, foreign student advisers over the 
country have been bedeviled with re- 
quests for information on their activi- 
ties. No one knows how many seminar 
papers, masters theses, and doctoral 
dissertations have been assembled from 
statements laboriously prepared by for- 
eign student advisers. 

Each enthusiastic scholar who has 
“discovered” foreign student programs 
on colleges and universities has fervently 
pledged that his solicitation would pro- 
duce definitive conclusions and that the 
contributors would be provided with 
complete end results. In spite of these 
promises foreign student advisers have 
seen their labors disappear into the mail 
without subsequent notice or reply. 

The most recent solicitation for in- 
formation was circulated in December. 
This one, we hope, will be different! 
In the first place it is sponsored by the 
National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers and its secretarial and 
mailing costs are met by that associa- 
tion. In the second place, no theme, 
thesis, or dissertation will result from 
its conduct. Thirdly, the results will be 
shared with all contributors, first at the 
NAFSA meeting in San Francisco, and 
eventually in written form for perma- 
nent reference. 


Jor W. Neat is director of the International 
Office, University of Texas. 
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Joe W. Neal 


What is the goal of this investiga- 
tion? For many years educational “ex- 
changors” on a national scale have ex- 
pressed interest in the foreign student 
adviser. There has been a vague iden- 
tification of this over-worked and local- 
ly unappreciated professional class with 
the great grey mass of foreign students 
who come to this country without bene- 
fit of government sponsorship, national 
aid, or supervision except that given on 
the local campus. In the days when 
foreign students were considered a good 
thing (and before it became a fad to 
question the end results of interna- 
tional education in nationally circulated 
articles) the foreign student adviser was 
generally recognized as a well inten- 
tioned, sincere individual who was do- 
ing a good job and who should be given 
a helping hand from time to time. 
Even when these same foreign student 
advisers ventured to form a_ national’ 
association for themselves, there was 
friendly interest on the part of many 
and a smile of sympathy from others 
at this effort toward professional “dig- 
nification.” 

But since 1948, the situation has 
changed: NAFSA meetings have drawn 
well in attendance. When the voice of 
the collective foreign student adviser 
has been indentified it has been listened 
to with respect. Immigration regula- 
tions, Chinese Emergency Aid admin- 
istration, Institute of International Edu- 
cation practices, and even State Depart- 
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ment policies have been altered, modi- 
fied, and directed by the sense of this 
group. The Ford Foundation has re- 
cently generously provided supplemen- 
tary budgetary assistance for NAFSA’s 
operation. The collective foreign stu- 
dent adviser has become a potent force 
to be reckoned with and considered. 
With success have come problems! 
The foreign student adviser is not gen- 
erally a strong campus figure and this 
weakness has been reflected nationally. 
Into NAFSA there have moved peripher- 
al influences, removed from the everyday 
problems and difficulties of the campus 
adviser, that now threaten to dominate 
that association. Many of these col- 
leagues in educational exchange are 
welcome, and special provision has been 
made for them within the association. 
Others are less willing to operate within 
the NAFSA frame and have sought to 
take control ot the organization from 
campus advisers. Only at the last meet- 
ing of the association, a determined 
effort to alter the name of the organiza- 
tion and to remove the designation 
“foreign student adviser” from its de- 
scription almost iuel with success, and 
the end of the attempt may yet be 
sought through other means. 
Therefore it is appropriate that cam- 
pus foreign student advisers take stock 
of their status. The argument of those 
who minimize the potentiality of this 
group —~and they are honest in their 
views — is that campus advisers are a 
weak, part-time, ineffective element who 
were satisfactory participants im edu- 
cational exchange while the program 
grew, but who do not now possess the 
leadership or capability to assume 
either locally or nationally the responsi- 
bilities of an enlarged operation. If this 
is true the situation should be recog- 
nized and a remedy sought. If, on the 
other hand, individual foreign student 


advisers are gaining strength and recog- 
nition, this too is helpful information 
and an effective counter-argument to 
those who discount the profession. At 
least the NAFSA survey hopes to accum- 
ulate factual evidence on which future 
opinions can be based and decisions 
made both within and without the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers. 

Therefore, a committee of NAFSA is 
at this time conducting a survey to find 
out who the foreign student advisers 
are in terms of position, faculty status, 
administrative responsibility, and fune- 
tion. With what are they equipped to 
do their job in terms of finance, assist- 
ants, secretaries, physical facilities, and 
program? Equally important, what are 
the views of the advisers themselves on 
what they need to accomplish the job 
that should be done on the campus? 
Individual replies are kept strictly con- 
fidential and results will be written in 
terms of what the situation over the 
country is now, and what it can and 
should be. After time, consultation, and 
assistance the committee conducting the 
survey hopes to formulate a set of 
standards which can be applied objec- 
tively to a given campus and used to 
demonstrate local success or failure in 
measuring up to national practice. 

If it should be demonstrated by the 
survey that on campuses in this country 
there is emerging a profession of skilled 
and experienced technicians in the pro- 
cess of international! exchange, then the 
entire direction of international campus 
organization for international education 
may be altered. Clearly identified and 
recognized for their contributions, the 
foreign student advisers of the past may 
emerge as the local international ad- 
ministrators of the future. From central- 

* Continued on page 47 
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Publications 


Recent Books and Pamphlets 


Graduate Study in the Unitea States, 
a handbook of information for stu- 
dents in foreign countries who are in- 
terested in coming to the United States 
for graduate study, has just been pub- 
lished by the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American 
Universities, in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of International Education. Its 
primary purpose is to help graduate 
schools in this country answer requests 
for information from abroad. The pam- 
phlet, along with a sheet of airmail 
paper and an airmail envelope, weighs 
less than one half ounce, and can there- 
fore be mailed abroad with a minimum 
of postage expense. It contains informa- 
tion on the general requirements for 
graduate study in the United States; 
explains briefly American degrees and 
our system of higher education; gives 
advice on how to select a graduate 
school and on application procedures; 
provides information on expenses, pass- 
ports, visas, transportation, insurance, 
and steps to take on arrival in the 
United States. Graduate Study in the 
United States is being distributed by 
American colleges and universities and 
by the Institute. 


The Fund for Adult Education has 
begun publication of a series of Occa- 
sional Papers on the various aspects of 
adult education. The purpose of the 
series is to provide original data in 
this field which will not only serve as 
factual background for adult educators, 
but also as materials for discussion. 
The first paper in the series has recent- 
ly been published under the title “Resi- 
dential Colleges: Some New Develop- 


ments in British Adult Education.” The 
author, Guy Hunter, was Warden of 
Urchfont Manor Adult Residential Col- 
lege, Wiltshire, from 1945 to 1951. 
Soon after the close of World War II, 
groups of people who were interested 
in adult education, and who were dis- 
tressed by the increasing utilitarian em- 
phasis of present-day culture, began to 
buy up old Victorian houses and estates 
and to convert them into residential 
colleges where working people could 
eat and sleep as well as study for short 
periods. Mr. Hunter traces the rise of 
this new type of center where education 
is conducted in the dining hall and be- 
fore the fireplace as well as in the class- 
room, and contrasts it with the former 
method in which groups met once a 
week over a period of several winters. 
He discusses various problems of policy 
and technique such as the merits of 
one or two-week courses (if employers 
will give the time off) as opposed to 
short weekends, and the possibility of 
using vocational training as a_ bridge 
into the discussion of social. economic 
and personal values. Mr. Hunter feels 
that the residential college movement in 
England, although small, has great im- 
portance, since it realistically sets as its 
goal “impact” rather than extensive 
teaching. As he says in his final section, 
Perspective, “Adult education is more 
like a hormone which should predispose 
an organism to take food which is al- 
ready there than an artificial diet.” 
Requests to be put on the mailing list 
for this series should be directed to 
Occasional Papers, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Single copies are free. 
Quantity prices on application. 
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Unesco has recently issued two new 
publications in their Tensions and 
Technology Series. Education in a 
Technological Society discusses such 
problems as “The content of general 
education, and the approach to its teach- 
ing in a technological society”; “The 
content of technical education, and its 
relationship to the culture of the whole 
man”; “The education of girls and 
women in a technological society.” The 
final chapter contains “some fundamen- 
tal questions which might usefully be 
addressed to the Member States of 
Unesco” in this field. 


The Community Factor in Modern 
Technology was written by Jerome F, 
Scott and R. P. Lynton of the British 
Institute of Management, to explore 
“possible methods of relieving tensions 
caused by the introduction of modern 
techniques in non-industrialized coun- 
tries and those in process of industria- 
lization.” The booklet is interna- 
tional survey of cases where a sense of 
harmony and community in modern in- 
dustrial undertakings has actually been 
brought about. From a practical point 
of view, this publication should be of 
interest to trade unionists, personnel 
managers, and all those professionally 
concerned with the questions of good 
relationships in industry. It will also be 
of interest to the social scientist, since 
it shows that the comparative method 
can profitably be applied to this im- 
portant sphere of human relations. The 
survey contains twelve European stud- 


ies which are used as general back- 
ground, and two case studies of indus- 
trial communities in Great Britain 
which are explored in detail. 


Inside the State Department, How it 
works at Home and Abroad, by Joan 
David (Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany) is the chatty non-technical de- 
scription of life in the State Department 
(not an organizational chart in the 
book!). Official activities are described 
in terms of the interests of the average 
citizen, with constant references to 
world events and personalities. When- 
ever possible activities of cooperating 
private agencies are mentioned, An in- 
teresting section deals with the prob- 
lems, both physical and social, of the 
wife and children of a member of the 
Foreign Service. Copies are 75¢ each, 
60¢ for 5-25 copies. 


An international list of universities 
has recently been published by the In- 
ternational Universities Bureau, 19, 
avenue Kléber, Paris XVle. For each 
of the 680 universities and 18 univer- 
sity colleges listed the following infor- 
mation is given: name and full postal 
address; title of the official to whom 
general inquiries should be addressed; 
the date of foundation; faculties. 


Summer Study Abroad — 1953, 
IIE’s pamphlet listing the summer 
schools abroad, is now available from 
the Information and Counseling Divi- 
sion of the Institute. 


Office of Foreign Student Adviser — Continued from page 45 


ized international offices may come local 
coordination, pooling of experience, 
and assumption of proper responsibility 
which will materially assist national 
agencies in administration of their pro- 


grams. Regardless of conclusions reach- 
ed, the result of the NAFSA survey 
should represent a contribution to 
knowledge about a timely subject — 
the office of the foreign student adviser. 
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Analysis of McCarran Act 


The major changes affecting foreign 
students and other educational personnel 
have been summarized on pages 28 - 30. 
As student advisers and others who are 
working in the field of educational 
exchanges may wish to have a some- 
what more detailed analysis of the Act 
and of the regulations implementing it, 
the following outline has been prepared. 
It is planned for the person with a some- 
what elementary knowledge of immi- 
gration matters who wishes to be famil- 
ilar with the main procedures and 
provisions affecting students and other 
educational personnel. It is a factual 
statement and does not attempt to give 
advice on what to do in situations 
where immigration law is involved. In 
a brief analysis such as this, it has been 
impossible to cover all the detailed pro- 
visions of the Act and of the regulations. 
Only the most pertinent have been in- 
cluded. These are discussed under the 
following headings: 


How the Immigration Act is administered 
Definitions in Public Law 414 under which 
students and other educational personnel may 
qualify for temporary admission to the United 
States 

Documents required of students and other edu- 
cational personnel for temporary admission to 
the United States as nonimmigrants 

Major provisions covering nonimmigrants after 
their admission 

Sections of Public Law 414, other than those 
dealing with nonimmigrants, under which edu- 
cational personnel may be admitted for perma- 
nent residence 

Regulations covering change and adjustment of 
status 

Regulations covering alien registration 
Summary of visa designations mentioned 
article 


This analysis of Public Law 414 was made 
for the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers. IIE is happy to have re- 
ceived permission to reprint it here. 


Celestine Mott 


Summary of forms applicable to foreign stu- 
dents and other educational personnel under 
provisions of Public Law 414 


The writer wishes to express appreciation 
for the invaluable assistance and advice given 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C., in the preparation of 
this article. Although the information contain- 
ed herein is correct to the best of everyone’s 
knowledge as of January 30, 1953, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that new regulations 
interpreting the Act will appear from time to 
time in the Code of Federal Regulations. 


Foreign student advisers and others 
will find it advisable to consult with the 
district office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service on all matters in 
which they are in doubt. It is also im- 
portant to encourage foreign students to 
do the same. 


How the Immigration Act is administered 


Public Law 414 will operate, as did the 
Immigration Act of 1924, on the principle of 
dual responsibility or double check. Generally 
speaking the Secretary of State and the diplo- 
matic and consular officers of the Department 
of State are responsible for the administration 
of the Act abroad, The Attorney General and 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Natur- 
alization (I&NS) are responsible for the Act’s 
administration within the United States. 

It is the responsibility of the consular of- 
ficer abroad to determine whether an individu- 
al who wishes to enter the United States quali- 
fies for a visa — without which he will be 
unable to seek permission to enter. The consul 
must also determine the type of visa to issue. 
It is frequently thought that an individual who 
has received a visa from the consul abroad 
is assured admission to the United States. 
This is not the case, however, The visa does not 
guarantee admission. It merely permits an 
individual to apply at a United States port of 
entry for admission. 

At this point I&NS, in the person of an 
immigration officer, steps in. He examines the 
individual’s passport (issued to him by his own 
government) and the visa which has been is- 
sued by an American consul and determines 
for himself, on the basis of any additional 
questions he may wish to ask, whether the 
individual is in fact admissible — and on 
what terms. 
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The only exception to this procedure is in 
the case of individuals who have received from 
the American consul abroad a visa classifying 
them as of the rank of ambassador. Once 
these people have been questioned sufficiently 
to establish their identity, the immigration 
officer will accept their visa as evidence that 
they are admissible. In all other cases cover- 
ing temporary visitors (in which category 
students and other educational personnel are 
listed) the admitting immigration officer con- 
ducts a further investigation. It is he who 
determines the length of time for which an 
individual will be admitted (the consul in 
issuing a Visa stamps on it the period during 
which an individual may present himself for 
admission to the United States, but he has no 
say about the length of time an_ individual 
may stay in the United States). 

If the admitting immigration officer has any 
doubts about the admissibility of an indi- 
vidual who presents himself he may require 
that a bond be posted, or he may hold the 
individual for further interrogation before a 
special inquiry officer. If the special inquiry 
officer rules that an individual is excludable, 
the alien may appeal this decision to the 
Board of Immigration Appeals. Although it 
is comparatively rare for an individual to be 
ruled inadmissible when he presents himself 
at a port of entry, it does happen somewhat 
more frequently that an immigration officer 
will require that bond be posted or will hold 
an individual for further interrogation, 

A great deal of misunderstanding about im- 
migration admission procedures arises from 
the fact that most people are unaware of 
this concept of dual responsibility which 
underlies the administration of the Immigra- 
tion Act, 


Definitions in Public Law 414 under which 
students and other educational personnel may 
qualify for temporary admission to the 
United States 


1. Student 
a. Definition: “an alien having a resi- 
dence in a foreign country which he has 
no intention of abandoning, who is a 
bona fide student qualified to pursue a 
full course of study and who seeks to 
enter the United States temporarily and 
solely for the purpose of pursuing such 
a course of study at an established 
institution of learning or other recog- 
nized place of study in the United 
States, particularly designated by him 
and approved by the Attorney General 
after consultation with the Office of 
Education of the United States, which 
institution or place of study shall have 
agreed to report to the Attorney General 


1. References given in this form are to specific sections 
and paragraphs in Public Law 414, 


9 
a. 
b 

3. 
a. 
b 


the termination of attendance of each 
nonimmigrant student, and if any such 
institution of learning or place of study 
fails to make reports promptly the 
approval shall be withdrawn.” (Sec. 
101 (a) (15) (F)}. 


b. Visa designation: nonimmigrant “F” 


Significant changes from the 1924 Act 


(1) No minimum age is required. Under 
the 1924 Act students had to be 
over 15 years of age. 

(2) Students are not limited to attend- 
ance at “accredited” educational 
institutions, This term was used 
in the 1924 Act and was defined to 
mean a degree-granting institution 
or one with transferable credits. 
The new phrase “established insti- 
tution or other recognized place of 
study” is subject to broader defini- 
tion, 

(3 


The Attorney General is required 
to consult with the Office of Edu- 
cation with respect to approval of 
educational institutions for foreign 
students. Although final decision 
still rests with the Attorney Gen- 
eral the advice and experience of 
the Office of Education will no 
doubt be advantageous, 


Exchange Aliens 


Definition: The Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations uses this term to define edu- 
cational personnel admitted under the 
United States Information and Educa- 
tional Act of 1948 (Smith-Mundt), as 
amended. Since Public Law 414 does 
not mention exchange aliens in any non- 
immigrant categories listed in Section 
101(a) (15), the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations has created a special category 
for them. (8 CFR 214j)2. 


. Visa designation: nonimmigrant “EX” 
>. The U.S. Department of State will con- 


tinue to use the term “exchange visitor” 
in referring to this group. 


Visiting Scholar 


Definition: “an alien having a residence 
in a foreign country which he has no 
intention of abandoning who is of dis- 
tinguished merit and ability and who is 
coming temporarily to the United States 
to perform temporary services of an 
exceptional nature requiring such merit 
and ability.” (See. 101 (a) (15) (HD (i)) 


. Visa designation: nonimmigrant “H-i” 
*, In order to import an alien under this 


definition it will be necessary for a 


References given in this form are to specific sections 
and paragraphs in the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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prospective employer to file a petition 
with the Attorney General, which must 
be approved before a visa can be grant- 
ed, The petition will be filed on Form 
1-129B. The fee is $10.00. 


Industrial Trainee 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Definition: “an alien having a residence 
in a foreign country which he has no 
intention of abandoning who is coming 
temporarily to the United States as an 
industrial trainee” (See. 101(a) (15)- 
(H) (iii) ) 

Visa designation: nonimmigrant “H-3” 
Kindly note c, under Visiting Scholar. 


5. Visitor 


a. 


b. 


Definition: “an alien (other than one 
coming for the purpose of study or of 
performing skilled or unskilled labor 
or as a representative of foreign press, 
radio, film, or other foreign informa- 
tion media coming to engage in such 
vocation) having a residence in a for- 
eign country which he has no intention 
of abandoning and who is visiting the 
United States temporarily for business 
or temporarily for pleasure’. (Sec. 
101 (a) (15) (B)) 

Visa designation: 

for business: nonimmigrant “B-1” 

for pleasure: nonimmigrant “B-2” 


Significant changes from the 1924 Act 


This definition specifically precludes in- 
dividuals wishing to enter the United 
States as students, trainees or visiting 
scholars from obtaining a visitor’s visa. 


Documents required of students and other edu- 
cational personnel for temporary admission to 


the 


United States as nonimmigrants 


1. Passports 


a. 


Every alien applying for admission to 
the United States must have a passport 
from his government, This is evidence 
that he has received permission to leave 
his country and return at a later date. 
The period for which a passport is 
issued varies from 1 to 5 years, de- 
pending on the country. Before a pass- 
port expires an individual may request 
its extension from the Consul of his 
country, The United States Govern- 
ment has no part in the issuing of 
passports to aliens, 

An applicant for nonimmigrant visa 
must have a passport which is valid 
for a minimum period of six months 
beyond the expiration date of the initial 
period of his admission to the United 
States. (Sec. 212(a) (26) ) 

Comment: Under the Immigration Act 
of 1924 a passport had to be valid for 


only two months longer than the period 
for which an individual was admitted. 
This made it possible for a student 
having a passport which was valid for 
one year to finish an academic year 
(nine months) without requesting an 
extension of his passport. Under Pub- 
lic Law 414 individuals who have a 
passport which is valid for only one 
year will have to apply to their Consul 
for an extension within six months of 
their arrival. 


Visas 
a. Students and other educational person- 


nel must satisfy the consular officer 

abroad to whom they apply for a visa 

that they meet requirements for ad- 
mission under one of the nonimmigrant 
definitions listed above. 

They must also, of course, satisfy the 

consular officer that they are not within 

one of the classes of aliens who are 
inadmissible, for a variety of reasons, 
to the United States, Reasons for ex- 
clusion include a number of physical or 
mental illnesses, convictions for partic- 
ular crimes, ete., as well as adherence 
to certain political parties or beliefs. 

(Sec. 212(a) (1-30)) 

(1) If an individual is within one of 

the inadmissible classes he may 
make advance application to the 
Consul for issuance of a visa. The 
Consul, if he concurs, will forward 
the application to the Secretary of 
State who may then recommend 
its approval by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. (Sec. 212 (d) (3)) 
Special Comment: This provision 
will make it possible to admit, 
with safeguards, students and other 
educational personnel who other- 
wise would be inadmissable be- 
cause they are classed as com- 
munists. 

Individuals applying for a nonimmi- 

grant visa will do so on Forms FS 257 

consisting of an original and_ three 

copies, designated 257a, 257b, 257e, 
and 257d. 

On admitting a nonimmigrant, the im- 

migration officer will return Form FS 

257a to him as his entry permit. A 

nonimmigrant should have Form 257a 

with him at all times. 


Alien Registration 
a. All aliens are registered and_finger- 


printed when they apply for a visa. 
Consuls may make exceptions in the 
case of certain categories, such as in- 
dividuals who are granted diplomatic 
visas. (Sec. 221(b)) 
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a. 


b. Form FS 257a mentioned above consti- 


tutes a nonimmigrant’s Alien Registra- 
tion Receipt Card and will be evidence 
that he has been registered and finger- 
printed (8 CFR 264.1 (ce) (2)) 
Comment: Form FS 257a_ replaces 
Form 1-94 as evidence of registration 
for students and other educational per- 
sonnel admitted under Public Law 414. 
(Note exception below for Canadian 
students.) 


4. Exceptions to passport, visa and alien 


registration requirements (8 CFR 212.3) 
According to the Code of Federal 
Regulations, passports, visas and border 
crossing identification cards will not be 
required of a Canadian citizen residing 
in Canada, nor of a British subject who 
has his residence there, if he wishes to 
enter as a nonimmigrant. These indi- 
viduals need not contact an American 
consular officer before seeking admis- 
sion to the United States. However, 
they must satisfy the border immigra- 
tion officer that they are admissible. If 
they wish to enter as students they 
should be prepared to submit evidence 
supporting their student status. 


Individuals will be admitted under this 
provision for six months, The border 
immigration officer will prepare a set 
of Forms 1-94 for everyone so admitted. 
Anyone wishing to remain in the United 
States more than six months may apply 
for an extension of stay. At that time 
he will also be asked to comply with 
alien registration requirements (8 CFR 
263.2) 

The exceptions mentioned above are 
based on a provision in Public Law 
414 covering reciprocity between Can- 
ada and the United States. (See. 
212(d) (4) and 8 CFR 212.3) 


Major provisions covering nonimmigrants after 
their admission 


1. Students 


a. Special prerequisites for admission (8 


CFR 214f.1) 

{ student must agree that he will 
not transfer from the institution or 
place of study which he is authorized 
to attend without obtaining prior per- 
mission from the district director of 
I&NS. 

He must also establish that: 

(1) He has been accepted and has de- 
finitely arranged to enter an estab- 
lished institution or other recog- 
nized place of study. (See para- 
graph 4 below on approval of 
schools.) 


(2) He wishes to enter the United 
States temporarily and solely for 
the purpose of study. 

(3) He will carry a full course of 

study. 
Special comment: A recent amend- 
ment to the immigration regula- 
tions states that a full course of 
study need not consist of 12 se- 
mester hours but may consist of 
whatever the approved institution 
certifies is a full course of study 
in the particular field in which the 
prospective student will en- 
rolled. Graduate schools and cer- 
tain American institutes of  re- 
search had already been given this 
responsibility, which is now ex- 
tended to all schools, 

(4) He knows enough English to carry 
his courses of study. (Unless he 
is admitted specifically to study the 
English language or an institution 
has accepted him for a full pro- 
gram of study in a language which 
he understands.) 

(5) He is, or will be, financially able 
to pursue a full course of study. 
(See paragraph c below on em- 
ployment.) 


b. Time for which admitted. (8 CFR 


214f.2) 
A student may be admitted initially 
for a period not to exceed one year. 


c. Employment (8 CFR 214f.4) 


(1) In order to qualify for admission 
to the United States a student must 
show that he has sufficient funds 
to finance his education and inci- 
dental expenses. The Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations stipulates that a 
student “shall not be permitted 
to work during a school term 
either for wages or for board or 
lodging unless he does not have 
sufficient means to cover his neces- 
sary expenses’. It will probably 
prove exceedingly difficult for stu- 
dents to obtain permission from 
ISNS to accept employment until 
they have been in the United 
States for a considerable period. 
If a student wishes to work he 
must first get permission from the 
district. director of I&NS. The 
district director may give this per- 
mission if he is satisfied that a stu- 
dent is meeting all requirements of 
his status, that he does not have 
sufficient means to cover expenses, 
and that employment will not in- 
terfere with his successfully carry- 
ing a full course of study, 
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(2) 


(3) 


If an institution wishes a student 
to have practical training, the dis- 
trict director may permit employ- 
ment for a six-month period, sub- 
ject to extension for not more than 
two additional six-month periods. 
However, this extension will only 
be granted upon certification by 
the school and the training agency 
that the practical training cannot 
be completed in a shorter time. 


Application for both types of em- 
ployment is to be made on Form 


1-24. 


Petition for approval (8 CFR 214f.5) 


The 


Attorney General’s office main- 


tains a list of educational institutions 
approved for the instruction of foreign 
students, This is popularly called the 
Attorney General’s List or the “ap- 


proved list”. 


An individual having a 


student visa (nonimmigrant “F”) may 
only attend an institution which is on 


the 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


approved list. 


To qualify for approval under the 
Immigration Act of 1924, an insti- 
tution had to be an “accredited 
school, college, academy, seminary 
or university”, At the secondary 
school level this was interpreted to 
mean that a school qualified its 
graduates for acceptance to ac- 
credited schools of higher educa- 
tion. In the field of higher educa- 
tion it was interpreted to mean 
that an institution conferred recog- 
nized degrees or had credits which 
were transferable to a college that 
did confer degrees. 

Public Law 414 uses the phrase, 
“an established institution or other 
recognized place of study” to define 
where a foreign student may study. 
This phrase is still in the process 
of being interpreted by I&NS, 

In order to have some list of in- 
stitutions which students entering 
under Public Law 414 may attend, 
the Attorney General has continued 
the list of approved schools most 
recently in use under the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, 

The regulations covering approval 
of schools at the secondary school 
level and in the field of higher 
education, listed under (1), have 
been continued. 

A new category of approved insti- 
tutions has been added: “an Amer- 
ican institute of research recog- 
nized by the Attorney General”. 
No degree or credit requirements 
are mentioned. 


(6) 


(7) 


Special comment: A recent amend- 
ment to the regulations provides 
that the approval of places of study 
be extended to include vocational 
and business schools in which the 
courses of study are other than 
avocational or recreational. This 
means that students admitted un- 
der Public Law 414 will not be 
limited to schools of an academic 
nature. 

A petition for approval may be 


made on Form I-17. The cost is 
25.00. 


e. Extension of period of temporary ad- 
mission 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


A student may be granted an ex- 
tension of stay on application to 
the district commissioner, but his 
passport must extend for six 
months beyond the period for 
which extension is requested. 
Application for extension may be 
made on Form 1-539. Students are 
specifically exempted by Public 
Law 414 from paying the $10 fee 
which is charged all other non- 
immigrant categories, (Sec. 281 
(5)) 

Regulations covering all nonimmi- 
grant categories require that a 
bond be furnished if an extension 
authorizes an individual to remain 
in the United States for a total 
period of more than one year. It 
is expected that district directors 
will issue a general exemption for 
students and will only require bond 
in particular cases. (8 CFR 214.4 
(e)) 

If a district director denies a re- 
quest for an extension of stay no 
appeal from his decision may be 
made, except that the Assistant 
Commissioner, Inspections and Ex- 
aminations Division in Washington 
may review a case if he wishes. He 
can also require any classes of 
cases or individual cases to be 
submitted to him for initial deci- 


sion, (8 CFR 214;41 (b)) 


f. Permission to travel outside the United 
States 
During vacation periods students may 
leave the United States and then return 
to continue their studies, provided: 
(1) Their visa is still valid 


The visa delimits the period during 
which they may request admission 
to the United States. This has 
nothing to do with the length of 
time for which they have been 
admitted by I&NS. 
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a. 


(2) Their visa permits them to make 

more than one application for ad- 
mission to United States 
The number of applications for ad- 
mission which are permitted is 
marked on the visa stamp appear- 
ing in their passport. 
They present a letter from a_re- 
sponsible officer of their education- 
al institution stating they are stu- 
dents in good standing and are ex- 
pected back on a specified date to 
continue their studies. 

Departure from the United States 

“A student who is departing from the 

United States should confer with the 
designated officer of the institution 
which he is attending giving date of 
departure, port of departure, means ot 
transportation, and forwarding addres- 
ses, 
“Before leaving the United States, 
each departing student must appear in 
person and request a sailing permit 
from the Alien Tax Division of the 
United States Internal Revenue Service. 
This is to show proper authorities that 
the student does not owe any money to 
the United States Government. Pass- 
port and ticket (steamer, plane or rail- 
road), together with all records of earn- 
ings and income tax paid, if any, should 
be presented when applying for the 
sailing permit.” 

This procedure takes only a few min- 
utes and may be done anytime within 
ten days of sailing. Students living in 
communities where there is no office of 
the United States Internal Revenue 
Service may make appplication at the 
port from which they plan to leave. 
They must remember, however, to apply 
during business hours, In New York 
City the address of the Alien Tax Divi- 
sion, United States Internal Revenu 
Service is: 292 Madison Avenue, New 


York 16. 


(8 CFR 214)) 

Time for which admitted. 

An individual may be admitted for the 
period specified by his sponsor or in- 
tended employer, not to exceed one 
year, 

Special condition of admission 

(An individual admitted in this category 
may not apply for a change to any 
other nonimmigrant classification nor 
may he apply for an adjustment of his 
status to that of a permanent resident 
on the basis of marriage to a citizen of 
the United States. 


{liens 


Employment 
An exchange alien may accept employ- 


l isiting Scholars 


ment, without applying for permission 

from the district direetor of I&NS, if 

employment is specified by his sponsor 

or approved employer to be part of the 

program for which he is being ad- 

mitted. 

Extension of period of temporary ad- 

mission 

(1) The provisions which cover students 
apply also to exehange aliens ex- 
cept that in the case of exchange 
aliens, the approved sponser must 
submit) statement explaining 
reasons why an extension is re- 
quested, 
Exchange aliens will be charged a 
$10.00 fee for their application for 
an extension of temporary admis- 
sion, 

Permission to travel outside the United 

States as for students. 


Departure from the 
same as for students. 


States — 


(15) CHD- 


(See. 
(i) and 8 CFR 24h) 
Limitation as te 
mitted 

This is not to exceed one year, 


time for which ad- 


b. Contract of employment 


isitors (See. 


a. 


An individual of “distinguished merit 
and ability” who appplies for admission 
on a nonimmigrant “H-i” visa must be 
coming to fill a specific job for which 
his services have been requested, 


Petition 


An employer wishing to import a non- 
immigrant in this category must submit 
a petition to the Attorney General on 
Form 1-129B. A fee of $10.00 is charged. 


d. Extension of period of temporary ad- 


mission 

Application for an extension of tempo- 
rary admission must be made under 
oath by the individual's employer who 
is required to submit in writing certain 
information about current and intended 
employment. 


Industrial Trainees 


Provisions covering industrial trainees 
are the same as those covering Visiting 
Scholars given above. 


and 8 CFR 
214b) 


Public Law 414 makes a determined ef- 
fort to prevent students other 
educational personnel from obtaining a 
visa under this category. Under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 many bona 
fide students had to enter on a 3(2) 
visitors’ visa in order to attend educa- 
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tional institutions which were not on 
the Attorney General's approved list be- 
cause they did not grant degrees nor 
have transferable credits. 

By broadening the Attorney General's 
approved list to include vocational and 
business schools it will now be possible 
for most bona fide students to qualify 
for the regular student (nonimmigrant 
“F") visa. 

The visitor classification may still prove 
useful in certain very limited cases, For 
instance, individuals of distinguished 
merit and ability who, however, do not 
have a contract of employment which 
would qualify them for nonimmigrant 
“H-i” visa may be admitted as visitors. 
Similarly, individuals who wish to take 
a course of study which is recreational 


Quota immigrants having first preference 


(See, 203¢a) (1)) 


a. Definition: The first fifty per cent of 


the quota of each country, or other 
quota area, is available to otherwise 
qualified immigrants “whose services 
are determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to be needed urgently in the 
United States because of the high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized 
experience, or exceptional ability of 
such immigrants and to be substantially 
beneficial prospectively to the national 
economy, cultural interests, or welfare 
of the United States.” 
Procedure for granting immigrant sta- 
tus as a “skilled alien” (Sec, 204) 


(1) An individual or an organization 
desiring to have an alien classified 


or avocational in character might also 


in the first preference category 
qualify. 


may file a petition with the At- 
torney General giving detailed in- 
Sections of Public Law 414, other than those formation in support of the peti- 
dealing with nonimmigrants, under which Siem. 
educational personnel may be admitted for 


Applications for admission as a 
permanent residence 


first’ preference quota immigrant 
will be processed in the order they 
are received, and not according to 
the profession of the individual. 
A skilled machinist whose service 
is needed will be admitted ahead 
of a professor if a petition on his 
behalf was received first. This may 
be of importance in the case of 
countries whose total annual quota 
is 100. Fifty-seven of the 85 quota 
areas now listed have been given 
quotas of 100. 

Form 1-129 will be used for peti- 
tions requesting that an immigrant 
status as a “skilled alien” be 
granted. 


1. Nonquota immigrants (Sec. (27)- 
(A)) 


a. Individuals who were born in Canada 
or in a country of Central and South 
America, except a country which is not 
independent, may be admitted forth- 
with if they qualify under other pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Comment: Under the Immigration 
Act of 1924, western hemisphere 
students quite frequently entered 
the United States on a 4(c) visa 
as nonquota immigrants, The non- 
quota visa permitted them to work 
without prior permission from I&- 
NS, and also facilitated travel be- 
tween the United States and west- 
ern hemisphere countries. How- 
ever, students entering as nonquota 
immigrants are subject to pro- | 
visions of the Selective Service Act, , 
as are students who enter on quota 
visas. This has raised problems in 

the past and will continue to do so 

in the present. It is important to 
advise students who are interested 

in remaining only temporarily in 

the United States to enter on a 
nonimmigrant visa. 


Regulations covering change and adjustment 
of status* 


Change 

(Sec. 248) 
Public Law 414 makes it possible to peti- 
tion for a charge from one nonimmigrant 
classification to another. For example, a 
person admitted on a visitor's visa (non- 
immigrant “B”™) may petition to change 
to a student visa (nonimmigrant “F”). 
Anyone petitioning to change to a visiting 
scholar or industrial trainee visa (non- 
immigrant “H-i” or “H-iii”) will have to 
submit an application from his prospective 
employer on Form 1[-129B, as explained 


nonimmigrant classification 


b. Educators and other professional peo- 
ple who were eligible under the 1924 
Act for nonquota status on a 4(d) pro- 
fessional visa do not have nonquota 
status under Public Law 414. How- 


*Much of the information in this section is taken from 
Chap. Xl. The Immigration and Nationality Act by 
Frank 1. Auerbach (available at $1.50 a copy from 
Common Council for American Unity, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y.) 


ever, they may now qualify for first 
preference quota status as “skilled 
aliens”. See following paragraph. 
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under sections above dealing with these 

categories. 

a. Exchange aliens, as a condition of 
admission to the United States, must 
agree not to petition for a change of 
status from one nonimmigrant classifi- 
cation to another (8 CFR 214 j. 4) 


Regulations covering petition for 
change of nonimmigrant classification 
are exceedingly detailed. 

Application for change of nonimmi- 
grant status is made on Form 1-506. 
The charge is $25.00. Aliens admitted 
on visitors (3(2))) visa, who on 
December 24, 1952 were studying in 
approved institutions, will be automa 
tically changed to the new student visa 
(nonimmigrant “F™). They will not 
have to pay the S25.00 te 


{djustment of status trom nonimmigrant 
to that of a person admitted tor permanent 
residence (See, 245) 


An individual may apply for adjust 
ment of his status under this provision 
only if he qualifies for admission as a 
quota immigrant or if as a nenquota im 
migrant as the spouse or child of an 
American citizen. Hf he claims nonquota 
status as the spouse of an American citizen 
he must have been in the United States 
for at least one vear before his marriage 
to the American citizen, A quota immi- 
grant visa is considered available if the 
portion of the quota to which the alien 
is chargeable is under-subseribed by ap- 
plicants registered on consular quota wait 
ing lists. 

The new Act provides a new adminis 
trative procedure which takes the place 
of the so-called Canadian preexamination 
procedure and eliminates the necessity 
for departure and reentry, (Sec, 244) 

Exchange aliens, as a condition of 

admission, must agree not to apply for 

adjustment of status under provisions 

of this section (8 CFR 214 j. 4) 


Suspension of deportation 


a. The suspension of deportation pro 
cedure was first’ introduced into the 
immigration laws by the Alien Regis 
tration Act of 1940. Under certain 
conditions a deportable alien may apply 
to the Attorney General for suspension 
of deportation and adjustment of his 
status to that of an alien admitted for 
permanent residence, If the Attorney 
General finds that the alien meets the 
requirements of the law he may, in his 
discretion, approve the application and 
submit the case to Congress. 


b. Under the new Act. the suspension of 


deportation procedure is drastically 
tightened. Congress was influenced, in 
the words of its committees, by “the 
progressively increasing number of 
cases in which aliens are deliberately 
gaining admission to the United States 
illegally or ostensibly as nonimmigrants 
but with the intention of establishing 
themselves in a situation in which they 
may subsequently have access to some 
administrative remedy to adjust’ their 
status to that of permanent residents.” 


In addition to a continuous residence 

requirement of from five to ten years 

all applicants for suspension of depor 

tation must meet two basic tests: 

(1) Good moral character 

(2) Hardship test 
An alien will now qualify for sus 
pension only if his deportation, in 
the opinion of the Attorney Gen 
eral, would result in “exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship to 
the alien or to his spouse, parent, 
or child, who is a citizen or an 
alien lawfully admitted for perma 
nent residence’. Previously, the 
law required only that the de- 
portation of an alien result) in 
“serious economic detriment” to 
the alien's spouse, parent or child; 
and in the case of an alien with 
seven years’ residence in the Uni- 
ted States, no proof of hardship 
was required at all. 


Regulations covering alien registration 


Form 257a, as noted above, will serve as 
an alien registration receipt card for per 
sons admitted under Publie Law 414. 


Every alien, except one specifically ex 
empted, must notify the Attorney General 
each year during the month of January 
of his address and furnish any other in 
formation that may be required. This 1s 
done on Form 1-53 obtainable from United 
States post offices. 


In addition, a nonimmigrant must notify 
the Attorney General every three months 
from the date of his arrival of his address 
in the United States. Changes must be 
reported within ten days, Form AR-11 
will be used by nonimmigrants fer both 
these purposes, 


Comment: As the regulations now read 
nonimmigrants have to comply with two 
address-reporting procedures. This will 
mean so much paper work on the part of 
I&NS that it is likely they will make some 
modifications 
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Summary of visa designations mentioned in article 


Nonimmigrants 
Class 
Temporary visitor for business 
Temporary visitor for pleasure 
Exchange visitor 
Student 
Temporary worker of distinguished merit 
and ability (visiting scholar) 
Industrial trainee 


Section of the Act 


101 (a) (15) (B) 
101 (a) (15) (B) 
101 (a) (15) & 402(f) 
101 (a) (15) (F) 
101(a) (15) (HD) (id 


101 (15) CH) (iii) 


Nonquota Immigrants 


Class 
Spouse of United States citizen 
Child of United States citizen 
Native of Western Hemisphere country 


Quota Immigrants 


Class 
First preference selected immigrant 


Summary of forms applicable to foreign stu- 
dents and other educational personne! under 
provisions of Public Law 414 


Temporary Entry Permit and _ eyi- 
dence of alien registration, 

Examination Record (for nonimmi- 
grants who do not have Form 
FS 257a) 

Petition for Approval of School 

Application by Alien Student for 
Permission to Accept Employment 

To All Alien Visitors Entering the 
United States 

To All Students Entering the United 
States (instructions distributed at 
the port of entry on privileges and 
duties while in the United States) 

Petition for Classification as Quota 
Immigrant for Alien Whose Ser- 
vices are Needed Urgently in the 
United States 

Application for Permission to Import 
Nonimmigrant Aliens 


1-129 


1-129 B 


Section of the Act 
(27) ¢A) 
101 ¢a)(27)¢A) 
101¢a) (27) 


Visa Designation 
B-1 
B-2 
EX 
H-1 


H-3 


Visa Designation 
M-1 
M-2 
0-1 


Visa Designation 


Section of the Act 
203 (a) (1) 


Notification by Sponsor to I&NS Re- 
lating to Exchange Visitors. 

Application for Change of Nonim- 
migrant Status 

(pplication for Status as Permanent 
Resident (by nonimmigrant) 

Application to Extend Time of 
Temporary Stay 

Address Report Card (required of 
all aliens) 

Change of Address Card (this also 
serves as the quarterly address re- 
port card required of nonimmi- 
grants) 


State Department Form 
DSP-37 Exchange Visitor Program Applica- 
tion (for prospective sponsors) 


Selective Service Forms 
SSS-100 
SSS-130 


Classification Questionnaire 

Application by alien for Relief from 
Training and Service in the 
Armed Forces 


2. 
3 
5 
7. 
9. 
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10. 
1-502 
1-506 
FS 257a 1.507 
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1-94 ¢ 1-539 
1-53 
1-17 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Administrative Staff 
President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — DONALD J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — Joun D. Witson 


Executive Assistant to the President PEARL G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Program Grorce 
Director, United States Student Program Davin B. Wop incer 
Acting Director, Special Programs James A. MeNEIL 
Director, Development and Information , Joun S. HOLLISTER 
Director of Research ; ; Cora Du Bots 
Director, Administrative Management BENJAMIN EcKHAUS 


Controller Dantes F. 


Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office |. . James D. Kine 
Director, Midwest Office. Chicago Louise Leonarp Wricut 
Director, West Coast Office, San Francisco tery Harriet J. Evie. 
Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Denver Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Southwest Office, Housten THOMAS S. SUTHERLAND 
Director, European Office, Paris Crarces A. Foster 
Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 

(Affiliate of Institute of International Education) AKSEL G. NIELSEN 


Headquarters 


1 East 67th Street (at Fifth Avenue), New York 21, N.Y. 


Washington Office: 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Midwest Office: 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
West Coast Office: 121 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
Rocky Mountain Office: 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 
Southwest Office: 803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 

European Office: 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris (Vle). France 


Los Angeles Center: 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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WE — What it is, What it does, 
and What it needs 


The Institute of International Education is the non- 
governmental, non-profit American agency uniquely 
responsible for creating better understanding among 
the peoples of the world through the medium of 
educational exchanges. Since its founding in Feb- 
ruary 1919 by Stephen Duggan, IIE has interchanged 
students, scholars, and specialists. It has facilitated 
scholarship awards for some 20,000 foreign students 
here and U. S. students abroad. It has brought over 
2,000 lecturers, professors, technicians, specialists, 
and leaders from 35 countries for special lecturing, 
observation, and consultation in the United States. It 
has advised more than 525,000 persons on their 
foreign study and teaching plans. 


As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends 
upon foundations, corporations, and individuals to 
support its work. Contributions are welcome as an 
investment in world understanding. 
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